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CHAPTER I. 

f\^ a chilly, drizzling evening in October, 
^^ 182 — ^ a handsome English chariot 
drove up to the^or^^ cochere of a large house 
in the Rue Fabourg St. Honor^, in Paris. 
The parte cochefe was opened by a porter in 
shirt-sleeves, and the carriage drove into the 
court-yard, and drew up before the broad 
flight of stone steps which led to the hall 
door. The porter followed, and came up to 
the carriage, cap in hand, as a lady leant out 
of the window, saying in French, but with a 
strong English accent, 

"Madame de la Pefia is at home, of 
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course? Announce Mrs. and Miss Went- 
wortk'' 

" Walk in, ladies," said the porter, making 
way for, or rather pushed out of the way, by 
the tall English footman, who had leapt 
down from behind to open the carriage 
door. 

The lady, who was handsome and richly 
dressed, alighted, followed by a very young 
girl, whose fair gentle face, pale and tear- 
stained, and her timid manner, contrasted 
strongly with the calm, somewhat severe as- 
pect and dignified carriage of her com- 
panion. 

They were ushered by the porter through 
a large vestibule, and up a broad marble 
staircase into a small sitting-room on the 
first floor, where he left them, with the 
assurance that "Madame would be with 
them directly." 

Mrs. Wentworth seated herself on the 
yellow Utrecht velvet sofa, carefully pushed 
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back against the wall, and glanced round 
contemptuously at the stiflP, ugly fiimiture, 
the scanty bit of carpet at her feet, the alar 
baster clock and vases, with faded artificial 
flowers on the mantel-piece, and said, 

"The house has evidently belonged at 
one time to some great family; it bears 
traces of ancient grandeur, but this room 
tells its present downfall. It is the boarding- 
school all over." 

" It feels very cold," said the young girl, 
shivering and drawing nearer to her mo- 
ther. " Mamma, oh ! mamma, must I stay 
here?" 

" My dear Constance," replied her mother, 
" I have already explained to you why I am 
obliged to leave you here ; why it is impossi- 
ble for me to take you with me, to the es- 
tablishment where I am going with your 
poor brother. You must know that it is a 
very painful separation to me j do not make 
it worse by useless lamentations. Be a 
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brave girl, and help me to be brave too.'' 
There was a slight quiver in the usually 
calm voice, which seemed to go to the poor 

child's heart 

" Mamma," she said, presang dose to her 
mother's side, " do you really mind leaving 
me? Shall you really miss me a little, a 

verylitde?" 

"Foolish, jealous child f answered her 
mother, patting the fair face nused to her, 
" of course I shall ; not a little, but very 
much. It is because I love you that I do 
what I know to be best for you, agunst my 
own feelings." 

"Manmia, if you really love me, if I can. 
think that you miss and wish for me, I can 
bear anything. I will not complain any 
more ; I will be brave — as vou are." 

The mother had just tame to answer 
these words with a kiss, when a lady entered 
the room, as unlike Constance's pre-conceived 
idea of her schoolmistress as it was pos- 
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aible to be. She had conjured up a vision 
of a tall, gaunt, middle-aged woman, ugly in 
features, stiff in manner, with a harsh voice 
and smart yet tawdry dress. The lady who 
now appeared could not be above four or 
five and twenty. She was slightly above the 
middle height, and her figure, perfect in its 
proportions and moulding, swayed as she 
moved with the swimming noiseless grace of 
a swan in the water. Her hair, black and 
glossy as jet, was parted in smooth bands on 
her forehead, and rolled up behind in mass- 
ive coils, on which rested some light fabric 
of lace or rose-coloured ribbon, doing duty 
for a cap. If her nose were a little too 
short and fleshy, her crimson lips a little too 
ftdl for perfect beauty, the dear olive com- 
plexion, beneath the delicate texture of 
which the rich blood seemed visibly to flow, 
and the liquid, almond-shaped eyes, so soft 
yet so brilliant, made ample amends. Her 
black silk dress was as rich in material, as 
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fashionable in make as Mrs. Wentworth's 
own, and was fastened at the throat by a 
pearl brooch which gave it just the touch of 
subdued light an artist would have required. 
She advanced into the room with a gracefdl 
curtsey to Mrs. Wentworth, saying, " This is 
your daughter, Madame, I suppose, whom I 
have the honour to receive as my pupil." 

"Yes," replied Mrs. Wentworth rising, 
" my daughter, whom I now commit to yoxir 
charge. I think I fiilly explained to you 
the other day my wishes respecting her, and 
now perhaps the sooner we get over our 
painful parting the better. God bless you, 
my child!" she went on, turning to Constance 
and opening her arms. The girl threw her- 
self into them sobbing hysterically. " Con- 
stance, you promised to be brave," said her 
mother, whose own tears were dropping 
fast. 

" I will, mother, I will." She loosened 
her arms from round her neck, and the lat- 
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ter, hastily bowing to Madame de la Pefia, 
left the room at once. 

Constance fell back on the sofa stunned 
and almost stupefied by the sense of her de- 
solation. Presently she felt soft arms passed 
aroimd her, and a gentle voice murmured 
soothing words in her ear, **Poor child, poor 
child I be comforted. Time soon passes, and 
you will be happy here when you are used 
to it. Come with me now." 

The speaker led her away into an adjoin-, 
ing room, which was as great a contrast to 
the parlour as Madame herself to Constance's 
pre-conceived notions of her. A bright fire, 
luxurious arm-chairs, vases of flowers in 
spite of the winter-season, the air of refined 
elegance which seemed to belong to the 
. apartment as to its mistress, struck at once 
on Constance's senses with soothing effect. 
Madame de la Pefia settled her on a low 
couch, poured her out a cup of deldous tea 
from the silver tea-pot standing ready with 
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a Sdvre china service on a little table by the 
fire, and then left her quiet for a few mo- 
ments. 

"Now," said she, when she perceived that 
the sobbing breath came more evenly and 
that the tears had quite ceased to flow, " we 
will go downstairs, and I will introduce you 
to your school-fellows. You will feel very 
strange at first, but remember, when you 
want help or comfort you can always come 
to me here." 

Constance could not resist kissing the love- 
ly face looking down so kindly upon her. 
The kiss was returned with a smile, and both 
together went down stairs. 

They crossed the vestibule, and passed 
through two or three large rooms, dimly 
lighted by a solitary quinquet in each, thanks 
to which Constance could just discern long 
rows of desks and forms in parallel lines, 
leaving only a passage wide enough for two 
people to walk abreast on the side nearest 
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the windows. A loud hum of voices mingled 
with music and laughter issued from a room 
at the further end, and Madame de la Pefia 
having opened a door, Constance suddenly 
found herself in a crowd of from forty to 
fifty girls, all dressed alike according to the 
fashion of French schools, and all laughing 
and talking with true national volubility. 
There was a momentary hush as the mistress 
advanced leading Constance into the middle 
of the room. 

" I have brought you your new compan- 
ion,** she said, " I hope you will try to make 
her happy amongst you ;" then giving Con- 
stance a final pressure of the hand, and a 
kindly good-night, she disappeared 

The moment she was gone the girls 
crowded round the stranger like a hive of 
bees. "You are English. How fair you 
arel Can you speak French? Can you 
dance ?" exclaimed a chorus of voices. 

" Yes ;" and scarcely was the word uttered 
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when the astonished Constance found herself 
whirled into a quadrille which had been 
formed in to instant, the music, played by 
one of the elder girls, struck up, and with 
the tears scarcely dried on her cheeks, she 
had to perform her part in the dance in which 
all around her were joining with the keenest 
enjoyment. She moved as in a dream, but 
natural grace and good teaching helped her to 
do her part well. 

'' You can dance, I see," said her partner, 
a tall girl a year or two her senior, " and 
you will soon speak as easily as we do. You 
have nothing to fear, you are one of us." 

Constance wondered, in a confused sort 
of way, what would have happened to her 
if she could neither have danced nor spoken 
Frendi, and was going to ask the question 
when a loud bell rang, and without a 
moment's pause the girls all fell on their 
knees in their places as they had stood in 
the dance. A hand was laid on Constance's 
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shoulder, and' she was hurried away by a 
queer little red-haired figure into a small 
room adjoining. 

" I am the English teacher, and a Protes- 
tant," was the little creature's announcement 
as she shut the door ; " I read English prayers 
here." 

The prayer, hurried over as a mere matter 
of form, had little of edification in it, and 
scarcely conveyed any meaning to poor Con- 
stance's bewildered mind. As soon as it was 
over they returned into the larger room, 
where the gu-ls were being marshalled, ac- 
cording to their respective classes, to march 
in to supper. The dining-room, a large lofty 
hall with a marble floor, insufiiciently lighted 
and warmed, struck Constance with the cold 
damp chill of a cellar. A horse-shoe table 
ran all round it, at which the girls took their 
places with the three under-mistresses ftnd 
the English teacher. One empty place was 
left at the top for Madame de la Pefia, but she 
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did not make her appearance. Artichokes 
dressed with oil and vinegar, bread and a 
mixture of red wine and water, yclept abon- 
dance^ from the circumstance, we suppose, that 
it was poured by the maids in attendance 
out of pitchers, were the constituents of 
the meal, of which Constance, bred up to 
luxurious refinement, and moreover choked 
with her grief, could not swallow a mouthfiil. 
As soon as it was over, the girls were once 
more marshalled in order, and proceeded in 
solemn march, two and two up the marble 
staircase to their respective dormitories. 

Mrs. Wentworth had stipulated that Con- 
stance should have a room to herself; and 
the one allotted to her was a small passage- 
room to the other dormitories. It seemed 
but a miserable den to her, with its bare 
walls, its fiimiture, consisting of a bed, a 
chair and a table, and one narrow strip of 
carpet by the bedside ; but when the last of 
the long procession had passed through and 
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the door was closed, the blessing of being 
alone seemed to compensate for every other 
deficiency. For the first time in her life, 
she imdressed without a maid's assistance, 
and laying her weary head upon the pillow, 
in a few minutes she had sobbed herself to 
sleep. 

While she sleeps we will give the reader 
some account of her family, and of the cir- 
cumstances which led to her becoming an in- 
mate of Madame de la Pefia's school. Her 
father, Mr. Wentworth of Wentworth, traced 
back his ancestors, and the title-deeds of his 
estate, Wentworth Grange, in shire, be- 
yond the Norman conquest. He boasted 
that in all that time no misalliance had ever 
mingled a plebeian stream with the pure 
blood of the Wentworths ; and his wife, her- 
self a wealthy heiress, was ready to aver as 
much for the Bohuns, from whom she de- 
scended. But, perhaps, it was this very 
purity of descent, this absence of all com- 
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mingling with a fresher and sturdier stock, 
which produced the physical degeneracy, the 
want of vitahty, which threatened the long 
line with extinction. For many years after 
their marriage, the Wentworths had no 
children. At last, when all hope was nearly 
given up, the heir so longed and prayed for 
came ; but the blessing was weighted with a 
curse. The child, sickly and delicate in the 
extreme from his birth, lost the use of his 
lower limbs from some spinal affection, al- 
most as soon as he had learnt to walk ; and 
as he grew older, it became evident that his 
mental powers were also defective. Mr. 
Wentworth's health, never strong at any 
time, sank under the keen anguish of this , 
discovery, and soon after the birth of a se- 
cond child, the Constance of our narrative, 
he died, leaving his wife, on whose firmer 
character he had long leant with implicit 
trust, sole guardian of their children, and 
absolute owner of his whole property. 
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' Mrs. Wentworth had loved her husband 
truly, and mourned him with deep and last- 
-ing sorrow;. but since her son's birth, her 
husband had held only the second place in 
her affections. All the passionate tenderness 
which he had never awakened, and never 
even suspected in her nature, poured itself 
out on this first bom, so long desired, so frail 
and fragile now, that he seamed given only 
to be taken away. So entirely and exclu- 
sively did he fill her heart, that when her 
second child came, her predominant feeling 
was impatience at the event which forced 
her, for a time, to confide to the care of 
others the darling object of her solicitude. 
As soon as she possibly could, she resumed 
her post by the couch to which her boy 
was now confined, content to leave her in- 
fant girl to the care of the wet-nurse, hired 
to supply a mother's place. So had Con- 
stance passed frem infancy to girlhood, sur- 
rounded with the luxury which belonged to 
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her home, wanting nothing either for mind 
or body which money could procure, — ^for 
her mother as if to make up for the conscious 
want of affection, was lavish of everjrthing 
else, — ^but her warm heart, hungering for the 
love which alone was withheld, and her 
sensitive nature for ever wounded by the 
mdifference with which her rights, pleasures, 
wishes were set aside and without an instant's 
hesitation, for the lightest of her brother's 
whims. Had her nature been less generous 
she would have become a prey to envy and 
jealousy ; had her brother been less helpless 
she might have hardened into dislike or re- 
sentment ; but of envy she was incapable, 
while his infirmities almost justified his 
mother's weakness, and appealed to his 
sister's womanly tenderness, with irresistible 
force. 

And indeed that heart must have been 
very hard which could help loving Archi- 
bald Wentworth ; for the blight which had 
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fenen on his mental and physical powers, 
had left untouched a moral nature as pure 
and sweet as ever dwelt in a human frame^ 
and the frame itself, in its delicate and al- 
most ethereal beauty, was fitted for such an 
inmate. All his mother's idolatry, all the 
sense of self forced by live-long . infirmity 
on the invalid, had failed to make him selfish. 
In his deep violet eyes, so perfect in shape 
and colour, the light of intelligence was 
sometimes veiled, but never the light of love ; 
and though the thought of the brain was ob- 
scured, the thought of the heart remained 
unclouded. The perversity which so often 
accompanies mental disease had never ap- 
peared in him, and the wish of those he 
loved was enough to induce him to make 
every effort of which he was capable. His 
very mental infirmity was of a kind to attract 
rather than repel. It seemed as if nature, 
in depriving him of the physical ability to 
mingle in the active life of his fellow-men, 

VOL. I. c 
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had thought it unnecessary to give him the 
mental faculties which find their principal 
exercise in that life. At eighteen, the age 
he had attained when our story begins, he 
was as much a child in all that regards com- 
parison, analysis, judgment, as at four. It 
was impossible to make him follow the 
simplest calculation, or understand the nature 
of a chain of reasoning ; the words probability 
and improbability had no meaning for him, 
and a fairy-tale was as credible as history. 
But as if in compensation, his imagination 
possessed the power and fulness denied to 
his reason. To him, as to the early Greek, 
every object was instinct with sentient life ; 
the woods had their Hamadryads^ the spring 
its nymph, the sun-rise its Aurora; earth and 
air, sun moon and stars, were peopled with 
living forms of beauty, which spoke to him in 
voices unheard to other ears, and the soul, 
asleep to all the coarser excitements of life, 
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was tremulously alive to every impression of 
beauty and harmony. 

His intense delight in music from his 
earliest childhood led his mother to try if he 
could learn the art himself A pianoforte 
was constructed to draw over his couch, and 
the astonishing rapidity with which he mas- 
tered the first diflSculties, showed that in that 
direction, at least, capacity was not wanting. 
Mrs. Wentworth spared no expense to culti- 
vate this one talent in her son, and his piano- 
forte became the greatest pleasure of his 
life. Not only did he acquire the power of 
playing the compositions of others, and ren- 
dering with rare perfection the works of the 
best masters, but he developed considerable 
faculty of original composition. The thoughts 
too vague for words, the undefined desires 
struggling in the dim twilight of his nature, 
found their best expression in musia He 
could not write poems, but he played them, 
pouring out joy or grief, wild desire or the 

c2 
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still, deep sense of harmony within and 
without, in melody as sweet and almost as 
unconscious as that of the nightingale. The 
same quick ear for rhythm, and eye for beauty,^ 
gave him a keen delight in all poetry which* 
kept within his mental horizon. He could 
understand the elementaiy passions of human 
nature, and would listen to Homer by the 
hour, and to such parts of Shakespeare and 
Milton as would delight a child of poetic tem- 
perament, but the complex workings of 
human feelings under the stimulus of so- 
ciety, the chords touched by the political 
orator, the satirist, the philosopher, were 
mute to him. Of right and wrong, of 
virtue and vice, properly so caUed-i.., 
the conscious, deliberate dioice of good or 
evil — ^he had no conception. What was 
beautiful, he loved as good ; what was ugly 
and painful, he shrank from as evil. Base- 
ness, cruelty, coarseness, were ugly and 
painful to him, and he hated them as sudi. 
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Goodness and refinement were in harmony 
with his inward and outward sense, like the 
melody of his instrument, therefore he loved 
them. God, he had been taught to think of 
s& the giver of all that was good, the maker 
of all that was beautiful, and therefore he 
loved Him with a love as simple, a faith as 
unquestioning as that which he felt for his 
mother. An Adam before the creation of 
Eve, his Eden was the home made beautiful 
by nature and art, and his ministering angels 
the mother and sister, whose superior intelli- 
gence seemed to have no other object than 
his welfare. 

A few weeks before the beginning of our 
story, Mrs. Wentworth had been told of a 
Erench medical man who had an establish- 
ment near a remote town in Normandy, for 
the treatment of spinal affections, and whose 
extraordinary success, in cases said to re- 
semble her son's, had made him famous. It 
required no ordinary courage to think of 
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undertaking as formidable a journey as was 
that from Wentworth Grange to Avranches, 
before railroads were dreamt of, with a pa- 
tient as helpless and fragile as Archibald, 
but Mrs. Wentworth would allow no diffi- 
culty to deter her, where she saw the faint- 
est hope of benefit to her darling. Could 
she have obtained any reasonable prospect 
of restoring to Archie his powers of mind 
and body, by undertaking herself to walk 
to Pekin and back, she would have set out 
without a moment's hesitation. Taking him 
to Normandy was not quite so difficult, 
especially with her command of money ; and 
having ascertained from high medical au- 
thorities that M. Jourdan's reputation, was 
well-founded, she immediately made the ne- 
cessary arrangements with him, and entered 
on the preparations for the journey. The 
most difficult point to settle was how to dis- 
pose of Constance during the year or perhaps 
two that her mother and brother were to re- 
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mam at M. Jom'daii's. There she could not 
go with them, the accommodation of the 
establishment, being barely sufficient for 
the patients and their necessary attendants; 
and the situation of the place, removed se- 
veral miles from the nearest town, Av- 
• ranches, itself at that time more destitute of 
the resources of civilized life than the 
merest village would be now, made it most 
difficult to supply elsewhere the deficiencies 
of the establishment. Mrs. Wentworth, who 
had been like her husband, an only child, 
had no near relations, and no friends with 
whom she was intimate enough to propose 
leaving on them the charge of a girl of fif- 
teen during so long a time, and the only 
other alternative was to send her to school. 
At first she had thought of an English school, 
but the girl pleaded so hard to be taken at 
least to the same country with her mother 
and brother, that Mrs. Wentworth gave in ; 
and having had from a friend a strong re- 
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commendation of Madame de la Pefia's, she 
finally decided on sending Constance there, 
Archibald, or Archie as he was always 
called, bore the journey to Paris, made by 
very easy stages, without suffering from it, 
otherwise than by some degree of feverish 
excitement caused by the continual change 
of place and scene. They were to rest a 
week in Paris before proceeding farther, 
and it was on the last day of that week, 
every hour of which poor Constance had 
counted, as the condemned criminal counts 
those which still separate him from execu- 
tion, that Mrs. Wentworth conducted her 
daughter to Madame de la Pefia's establish- 
mejit in the Rue Faubourg St. Honor^, and 
left her there, as we have already der 
scribed. 
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CHAPTER II. 

rpHE grief of early youth is as acute, 
-*- while it lasts, as that of later years, — 
more acute, perhaps, at the moment, for 
e^erience has uot yet taught that the bit* 
terest sorrow yields to time at last, that 
our poor human hearts have not strength 
enough to give prolonged vitality even to 
0ur most passionate regrets, and that seed- 
time and harvest, summer and winter will 
come and go, and the friction of each passing 
hour will blunt the edge of the sharpest 
pain, and dull the sense of the tenderest 
nerve. 

" Ah I last regret, regret cao die !^* 

So Constance had sobbed herself to sleep, 
with a sense of overwhelming misery at her 
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heart; but by the merdfiil provision of 
nature, the sleep was deep in proportion to 
the physical and mental exhaustion which 
had preceded it. 

She was awakened with a start by the 
ringing of a loud bell, and in the grey dawn, 
for it was only six o'clock, she saw the long 
procession of her school-fellows which had 
tramped through her room the night before, 
tramping through it again, in every variety 
of deshabille to the lavatories in the ante- 
room beyond. Some stared at her silently, 
some laughed at her bewildered look ; the 
more good-natured warned her to get up, 
and follow their example as quickly as she 
could, or she would be late for prayers ; and 
slowly and shiveringly, with all the misery 
of the night before rushing back upon her 
heart, she began the laborious task of dress- 
ing, not only without assistance, but without 
any of those appliances of comfort and 
luxury which she had been accustomed to 
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regard as necessaries of life, no less than 
food and clothing. She had been told if 
she wanted assistance she might obtain it 
from the matron of the nursery next door, 
iand she timidly submitted her long golden 
hair to be manipulated by this gaunt, grim- 
visaged dame. But having had nearly a 
handful pulled out by the rough combing, 
and her head pummelled to soreness by the 
heavy hand bringing doAvn the brush in a 
succession of thumps, she determined that 
if she found it impossible to manage her 
hair for herself, she would cut off the super- 
fluous length rather than submit again to 
such an infliction. 

At length her wretched toilet was com- 
pleted, and arrayed in the black stiff frock 
and linen collar which was the uniform of 
the school, she reached the class-room just 
in time to be pounced upon by Miss Davis, 
and carried into the inner room to go 
through the same mockery of prayer as 
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the ev«£i:ig htf.rt, TLen cmie bmk&st 
of milk socp. ai>i Ixead xc-i diecse, abhor- 
roit to sli her habiiis. box which keen 
hunger foroed her lo swallow; and then at 
last the examination by which her phioe in 
the school was to be deiennined. Here, as 
in the dannng, the good teaching she had 
reoeired cartied her thion£^ with little 
more than mechanical effort, and she took 
her place abont the middle of the first dass^ 
mostly composed of girls two or three years 
her seniors^ who were by no means pleased 
to see a child, as they chose to call her, and 
a foreigner, entering at once the ranks of 
the school aristocracy, and placed on a 
level with them, who had worked their 
laborious way through many intermediate 
stag^ 

Constance was too ignorant of the value 
of such distinctions to be elated at her own 
fiuooess, or to guess at the jealousy it excited, 
but she was cheered by the bright smUe 
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with which Madame de la Pefla, who had 
been present at her examination, though tak- 
ing no part in it, assigned her place to her ; 
and she felt less utterly friendless when Ma- 
dame, in passing out of the room, gently 
patted her shoulder, adding a few whispered 
words of praise and encouragement. 

"Ah! you will be the favourite now," 
said her next neighbour, the same tall, 
gawky, good-natured girl who had been 
her partner in the dance, addressing her 
with the fanuliar ^ou so strange to English 
ears. 

'^Madame de la Pefia always takes up 
the pretttiest, as our former mistress used 
to do the cleverest. You need not blush. 

■ 

It is no great compliment, as you may see, 
if you look down the class. But you really 
are very pretty, with your golden hair and 
fair skin and blue eyes. I never saw any- 
one so fair before. And perhaps you are 
rich, too ? All English people are ; but Ma- 
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dame may not care much for that, as we all 
pay alike." 

"Silence, Mesdemoisellesl" resounded from 
the teacher's desk. 

And there was an end of talk till school 
hours were over. 

At twelve o'clock the bell rang the hour 
of recreation, and the girls rushed from the 
school-room, some to the adjoining room, 
where the dancmg had gone on the night 
before, which had been a half-holiday in 
honour of the new-comer ; the greater num- 
ber into the play-ground, mostly without 
any additional covering, though the morning 
was damp and cold. It was a rule that no 
one was allowed to go into the dormitories 
during the day, so that those who forgot to 
bring down their cloaks and bonnets in the 
morning had to go without, whatever the 
weather might be. The teachers did not 
seem to consider attention to the health 
of their pupils any part of their business. 
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and if the latter fell ill from exposing 
themselves, bare-headed and thinly clotlled, 
to cold and wet, they were carried off to 
the Infirmary, and kept there out of sight 
and out of mind, till well enough to return 
to their places in school. 

The play-ground was a large gravelled 
enclosure, surrounded by a very high wall, 
which was scarcely overtopped by the 
neighbouring houses, and shaded by a row 
of good-sized lune-trees, planted all round 
within a few feet of the wall. Here 
prisoner s bars, hop-scotch, and a multitude 
of other games, were resorted to by the 
younger girls ; while the elder ones walked, 
or sat imder the trees, in groups or pairs, 
reading, working, or more generally gossip- 
ing. Constance joined neither. She had 
no spirits for play, and had never been used 
to riotous games of any kind, and she was 
too much a stranger to join the older 
groups. 
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It was a relief when the dinner-bell rang 
at one, though the dinner, consisting of 
greasy soup, bomlli-beef, cut in rough junks, 
and red haricot beans, with bread and 
^^ abondance," ad lUntumj was ahnost as dis- 
tasteful to her as breakfast had been. 

Directly after dinner lessons began again, 
regardless of digestion, till four. At five 
the housekeeper, Madame Bellot, who was 
also the mjirmiere^ appeared, followed by a 
maid, with two huge panniers of bread, which 
she distributed to all the girls who chose to 
ask for it; and then, from sundry unexpected 
recesses, Constance saw jam-pots and paper 
parcels of other delicacies brought out by 
their fortunate possessors to eat with their 
bi:ead, plates being dispensed with, and 
pocket-knives doing duty for forks and 
spoons. At six all were rung into school 
again, and then came the hour which Con- 
stance soon learned to like best in the whole 
day, as the first class, to which she belonged, 
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then assembled in the room next the school- 
room, and one of the number read aloud, 
whilst the others worked. Occasionally the 
master who taught French grammar and 
composition, and who was an excellent 
reader, came and read to them some of the 
master-pieces of French prose or poetry, and 
his readings were looked forward to by 
Constance as the only pleasant incidents of 
her school-life. At eight the prayer-bell 
rang, then followed supper and bed, and 
Constance lay down thanking Heaven that 
one more day of her dreary banishment was 
over. 

A short time suflBbced to break her in to 
the routine of school-work, and even, as she 
found to her great surprise, to accustom her 
to the coarse food, the rough ways of her 
companions, and the absence of all the refine- 
ments of life to which she had been brought 
up. It was all dreary enough, but no longer 
unendurable, and she had always Madame 
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de la Pefia's daily visit to the school-room 
to look forward to (in the actual teaching 
Madame took no part). The swaying of 
her graceful figure, the soft rustling of her 
silk dress, the tranquil beauty of her face, 
and the faint breath of perfume which 
followed her as she passed, brought with 
them to poor Constance a momentary sense 
of pleasure, a glimpse of beauty and refine- 
ment, which soothed and refreshed her like 
a sweet home-scent in a strange land. 

As she became less absorbed in her own 
feelings, and more familiarized with her 
new mode of life, she grew more observant 
of her companions, and of the little world 
of interests and passions into which she was 
thrown. The girls belonging to her own class 
were all of them common-place enough, 
mostly her seniors in years, and her infe- 
riors in social position and education, more 
or less good-natured, more or less conscien- 
tious in their performance of school-work, 
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but wholly unattractive to a girl of lier 
reserved habits and fastidious taste. Brought 
up as she had been, without any compan- 
ions of her own age and sex, in the narrow 
circle of a home removed, by her only bro- 
ther's infirmities, from the ordinary interests 
and pleasures of young people, her school- 
fellows' somewhat riotous mirth, and still 
more, their gossip about dress and flirta- 
tions, the rival merits of a coiffure a la 
chinoise or en bandeau^ of a M. Edmond or 
a M. Alphonse, generally discussed in the 
same breath, were simply incomprehensible 
to her ; and her companions on their side, 
having discovered her apathy on these sub- 
jects, voted her hopelessly dull, and soon 
left off trying to withdraw her from the 
solitude she preferred. Her seat in the 
class placed her exactly opposite to the 
benches occupied by the youngest children 
in the school, and when her lessons, as was 
frequently the case, were ready before she 
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was called up for repetition, she amused 
herself watching the children's proceedings. 
Her interest was soon excited by one diild 
there, — ^not the youngest, for she appeared 
to be about ten years old, but always the 
lowest in place, and apparently always in 
some tacit disgrace. It was no beauty in 
the pale, sallow face, which attracted her, 
but its dull, unvarying melancholy, so unna- 
tural in one so young. No passing smile, 
no tinge of colour, ever lighted it up, but 
every now and then the heavy eye-lids 
would be languidly raised, and eyes that 
seemed pretematurally large and dark 
looked out with a dull troubled gaze, as if 
in the soul within all were confusion and 
dumb pain. Once or twice Constance had 
found the gaze fixed upon herself with 
something of wonder mingled with its for- 
lorn expression, and her heart was touched 
by compassion for the little creature who 
seemed so strangely sad and friendless. 
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The black frock, turned brown with age, 
scanty, and patched in sundry places, spoke 
of poverty, and her whole appearance of 
neglect The first time Constance had ob- 
served her, she asked her neighbour, good- 
natured, gawky Adrienne, who the child 
was. 

" Oh ! that is Marie — ^Marie de la Maison, 
as we call her, for she belongs to the school 
— at least, she belongs to nothing else. 
Nobody knows who she is, nor where she 
came from," 

" But how did she come here first ?" 
**I don't know. That was long before 
my time. Some say that she was the 
daughter of a former school-mistress, or 
teacher, who died, and left her a legacy to 
the school, with a small pension to keep 
her. She was a little thing when I came, 
but she always looked the wretched object 
she does now, and not the least interesting 
— at least, to me. Perhaps, as you are 
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English, you may be bizarre enough to think 
her so." 

And with a shrug of her high shoulders, 
Adrienne returned to her exerdse. 

Constance was interested, and determined 
to make closer acquaintance with Marie. 
So as soon as school hours were over, she 
went in search of her. The other girls had 
rushed into the play-ground like a swarm of 
bees, but Constance had observed that Marie 
never made one in any of their games, and 
she foimd her alone in the class-room, 
cowering on a low stool near the stove, with 
a lesson-book in her hand, over which her 
eyes wandered with their usual heavy, list- 
less gaze. 

She looked up almost with afeight as 
Constance sat down by her and stroked her 
head. 

" You are not afraid of me ?" said Con- 
stance. 

The eyes were slowly lifted up again, as 
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if to ascertain what answer should be given. 

" Not of you," she said, at last. 

"But why are you afraid of anybody 
else ?" 
. " They hurt me." 

" Hurt you ! how ?" 

" I am stupid. I can't understand. They 
say I am naughty ; but I can't understand." 
^ She took up her book again, and Con- 
stance saw a film gather over her eyes, and 
the large tears began to drop slowly on the 
soiled and dog's-eared page. 

" Is it your lesson you can't understand ? 
Let me see it ; perhaps I could help you." 

Again the large eyes were lifted up, but 
this time with such an expression of blank 
amazement, ' that Constance could hardly 
help laughing. 

" Do you really mean it ? Nobody eVer 
helped me before," said Marie. 
- "Well, I will try now; show me your 
lesson." ; 
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It was a verse of a French hjmin to be 
learnt by heart. Constance found that the 
longer words were qnite beyond Marie's 
power of spelling, and that their meaning 
was as much beyond her comprehension. 
Patiently and gently she went over it, letter 
by letter, syllable by syllable, putting the 
meaning into the simplest words she could 
find, repeating the lines over and over again, 
and making Marie repeat them after her, 
till sound and sense slowly penetrated into 
the poor dulled brain, and at last she looked 
up with a gleam of intelligence lighting up 
her dark eyes, and said with a tone of 
amazement, 

" I do imderstand it I I know it now." 

" That's right, and just in time, for there 
is the school-bell ringing." 

" And you have given up all your play- 
time to help me !" 

" And very glad, too, and I will help you 
another day, if you like,," answered Con- 
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stance, jumping up, and kissing the pale fitce 
lifted up to hers. 

Marie never remembered to have been 
kissed before, and she was so entirely be- 
wildered by the event, that she narrowly 
escaped being put en pmitence for the rest of 
the day, for not being in her place when 
lessons began. 

From that day Constance seldom failed 
to devote some portion of the play-hours to 
teaching Marie, and she was repaid by the 
poor diild's almost adoring gratitude, not 
expressed in many words, but rather as a 
dimib animal would have expresed it, by 
looks and gestures, more touching than 
words, because conveying the deep sense of 
inferiority and humility, which might be- 
long to a creature of an inferior species. 
Cotistance's equals in the school shrugged 
their shoulders, and laughed at the strange- 
ness of English taste. The younger girls 
thought V themselves aggrieved that Marie 
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should be preferred before them by one 
whose beauty, whose reserve, and whose 
position, as Madame's acknowledged favour- 
ite, gave her a kind of pre-eminence in the 
school. They showed their feelings at first 
by sundry little pieces of spite practised on 
Marie ; but the latter was too much used to 
ill usage to feel such small pricks keenly, 
and her new sense of joy and security 
in having a friend, swallowed up every 
other feeling, and armed her as with a 
cuirass against all the attacks. An incident 
which occurred soon after converted what 
might have been a casual tie into a perma- 
nent and indissoluble bond. 

One evening as Constance was preparing 
to get into bed, she heard a loud wail of 
pain from the adjoining nursery, followed 
by imploring entreaties for mercy. It was 
Marie's voice. Constance ran to the door, 
and opening it, saw the child in her scanty 
nightgown, and with bare feet, cowering in 
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abject terror before the matron, Mademoiselle 
Langevin, who was tying her hands behind 
her back. 

" Oh ! pray, pray do not!" she cried. " It 
'was not my fault, I did not do it on purpose. 
Pray, Mademoiselle, have mercy 1 I shall 
die in that cold, dark place." 

"What is the matter? What are you 
doing to the child?" asked Constance ad- 
vancing. 

" Oh ! save me I — save me !" exclaimed 
Marie, tearing herself from Mademoiselle 
Langevin's grasp, and falling at Constance's 
feet. " She is going to lock me up in the 
dark closet all night. It will kill me — it 
will kill me !" 

" Lock you up in the dark closet !" said 
Coiistance, horrified. "What for? Why 
is she to be punished so cruelly, Mademoi- 
selle Langevin ?" 

"That is no business of yours, Ma'amselle. 
Don't you interfere in my department. 
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Marie has torn her clothes again, and I 
told her the next time she did it she should 
be locked up in the dark closet, and so she 
ishaU." 

^^ But not at night, and not in a hard £rost 
like this. It would kill her, and I will not 
let it be done." 

" Tou will not let it be done I And pray 
who are you, my fine young lady, to pre- 
vent me punishing as I like the children in 
my charge ?^ 

^^ If I cannot, Madame de la Pefia shall. 
I wiU go to her at once," returned Con- 
stance, trembling with indignation. 

" Ah! but it happens," sneered the woman, 
" that Madame is not at home. She is gone 
to have supper with Mademoiselle Dubois. 
What will you do now ?" 

" Go to her there." 

And before Mademoiselle Langevin had 
time to speak another word, Constance 
snatched up Marie in her arms, and bore 
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her off, undressed and bound as she was. 
The apartment of Mademoiselle Dubois, a 
parlom* boarder, was at the other extremity 
of the house, and Constance had to pass 
with her burden through the long range of 
dormitories to reach it. The girls and 
teachers who occupied them were too much 
amazed at her apparition to attempt to stop 
her, and in another moment Constance had 
burst open Mademoiselle Dubois' door, and 
was standing breathless and panting before 
the astonished lady and her guest, Madame 
de la Pefia. 

The latter had accepted Mademoiselle 
Dubois' invitation as a disagreeable piece of 
poHcy. Her own room was much more 
comfortable, the peiit-plat she took care to 
provide for her supper was more delicate, 
the wine of better flavour than any Made- 
moiselle Dubois would offer her. But the 
lady was rich, she paid a handsome sum for 
her board, she took Madame de la Pefia on 
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occasions out shopping, or to the theatre, 
and in various ways was a profitable inmate. 
So Madame made the sacrifice of an even- 
ing every now and then, to offer up incense 
at the Dubois shrine, and keep the divinity 
in good humour. She was just about to 
take her leave, with a thankful sense of 
having performed this duty for the time 
being, when the words were arrested on her 
lips by Constance's appearance, in a white 
dressing-gown, her long hair flowing down 
to her knees, her blue eyes aflame, her 
whole figure dilated with indignation, and 
bearing the half naked child in her arms. 

" Constance, what is this ? Why are you 
here in that extraordinary dress, and with 
that child?" 

The tone was cold and severe, but Con- 
stance was too much excited to heed it. 

"Madame, I know you will not allow 
of cruelty. Mademoiselle Langevin would 
not listen to me, so I have come to 
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you," and breathlessly she told her tale. 

Madame de la Pefia listened with a frown- 
ing brow, while Mademoiselle Dubois ex- 
claimed with horror, 

"How dreadful 1 Lock a child up on 
such a night as this I Why, it would be 
murder I" 

It was perhaps fortunate for Constance 
and her protegee that the good lady was pre- 
sent, and expressed her feelings so strongly. 
Madame de la Pefia had been- half inclined 
to resent Constance's interference, which 
threatened to entail some trouble upon her- 
self; but Mademoiselle Dubois' indignation 
warned her that this would not do, so she 
smoothed her ruffled countenance, and 
smiled on Constance as sweetly as usual. 

" Well done, my little female Don Quix- 
ote 1" she said. " You were quite right in 
believing that I would not suffer such 
CTuelty." 

" But will you come and speak to Made- 
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moiselle Langevin herself; and, dear Ma- 
dame de la Pefla^ do — do let Marie sleep in 
my room? Mademoiselle Langevin hates 
her, and is always ill-using her, and will use 
her worse than ever now/' 

"But, my dear, you know that Mrs. 
Wentworth stipulated that you should have 
a room to yourself; and it would, besides, 
shake Mademoiselle s authority in the nur- 
sery," 

"She can scarcely be fit to have such 
authority," interposed good Mademoiselle 
Dubois, imobservant or heedless of the 
frown with which her words were heard 

" No, indeed, she is not ; especially over 
one so helpless as Marie," eagerly pursued 
Constance. " Oh ! Madame, you are so 
good, do let her be with me ! Mamma will 
not mind one little girl like her; it was only 
to my sleeping in one of the large dormi- 
tories that she objected, because I disliked 
the idea of it sq much." 
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"Well, I suppose I must let you have 
your own way. You are a little enthusiast, 
and carry me where you will." 

" Oh ! dear Madame, how kind you are I 
Now, only come and tell Mademoiselle Lan- 
gevin ^" 

" And if you turned Mademoiselle Jjan- 
gevin herself out of doors, it would be no 
more than she deserves," backed up Made- 
moiselle Dubois. 

" That would be a strong measure," said 
Madame de la Pefla, smiling ; " but I will 
punish her in words, if not in deeds. So 
come along, children." 

Back through the dormitories they went, 
where the astonishment produced by Con- 
stance's appearance had not yet subsided, 
and was now raised to its height by seeing 
her return thus accompanied. A few stem 
words of reproof, and a threat of instant 
dismissal, should such another complaint be 
made, silenced Mademoiselle Langevin's at- 
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►tempted recriminations, and Madame de la 
Pefia stood by till she had seen Marie's little 
bed wheeled into Constance's room by the 
sulky matron, and the child, who was half 
crazed between joy and terror, comfortably 
laid in it. But as soon as she was gone 
Constance called Marie into her own bed, 
and the poor child, cradled, for the first 
time within her recollection, in loving arms, 
sank to sleep, scarcely knowing whether she 
was on earth or in heaven. 

From that hour Constance and Marie be- 
came inseparable companions, divided only 
during lesson-times by their different places 
in the school, but together again the mo- 
ment lessons were over, including even the 
morning and evening prayers under Miss 
Davis' superintendence. Marie's spiritual 
welfare was as indifferent to those about 
her as her temporal interests, and Constance 
was allowed to make a heretic of the little 
outcast, if she pleased. She was too young 
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and backward to have come yet under the 
care of the priest who catechised the elder 
girls weekly, and prepared those who were 
of the proper age for their first communion, 
and no one else cared to interfere. So 
Constance in time taught her to read Eng- 
lish firom her Bible, the only English book 
she had, and to pray with her the simple 
prayers she had used from childhood. 
Marie's interest and excitement about the 
stories of the Old Testament, and the deep 
impression made upon her by the life and 
death of Jesus, all as new and fresh to her 
as they would be to a savage, brought them 
home to Constance with a force and reality 
she had never felt before ; and her effort to 
teach and explain the principles of her 
faith, which she had hitherto accepted pas- 
sively as a matter of course, made them 
clearer to her own mind, and gave a living 
spirit to what had hitherto been little more 
than the letter of habit. 

e2 
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The difference of age and position be* 
tween the two girls seemed only to 
strengthen the tie between them. To Con- 
stance, who had from infancy been a 
secondary person in her own family, look- 
ing up to her mother with almost as much 
fear as affection, and a slave, though a loved 
and loving one, to her brother — ^it was a 
delightful novelty to feel herself the exclu- 
sive object of Marie's unbounded devotion, 
to see that a word or look from her swayed 
the child with absolute authority, while the 
jnatemal instinct whidi lives in most wo- 
men's hearts made it a joy to fondle, pro- 
tect, and guide her. To Marie, on the 
other hand, Constance, in one sense, had 
been truly a mother, and given her a new 
life. Like a plant which has vegetated in 
darkness, when brought into sunshine, and 
a genial atmosphere, her whole being was 
transformed by degrees, under the influence 
of her new happiness. Her sallow cheek 
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cleared, light came into the dull eyes, the 
bent head and cowering figure drew up, 
and the emaciated limbs acquired the 
roundness and elasticity belonging to healthy 
childhood. Even the hair, which had been 
rough and lustreless, participated in the 
change, and lay smooth and shining on her 
broad forehead. Nor was the change phy- 
sical only. Heart, mind, and body ex- 
panded and throve alike under the genial 
influence of love felt for the first time. 
The teacher and scholars of her class, who 
wondered with the rest of the school at the 
change in her appearance, .wondered still 
more when they found her beginning to 
work her way up in the class, above the 
lowest places which she had usually occu- 
pied, and making such progress, that before 
many months were over, she had reached 
and held her ground steadily at the top ; 
and the teachers, who had considered her 
as little better than an idiot, now discovered 
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her to be gifted with unusual intelligence. 
Constance had told her mother the circum- 
stances of her acquaintance with and cham- 
pionship of Marie, and Mrs. Wentworth, glad 
that her daughter should have an object of 
interest to lessen the dreariness of her 
school life, and perceiving its beneficial in- 
fluence, in the more cheerful tone of her 
letters, approved entirely of all she had done 
and proposed doing for Marie, and sent her 
a sum of money as the most acceptable 
Christmas gift she could devise, to be spent 
on supplying her protegee with such neces- 
saries or superfluities as Constance chose to 
bestow upon her. During the Christmas 
holidays, which were too short to allow of 
Constance joining her mother, even had 
other obstacles not stood in the way, she and 
Marie remained the only inmates of the 
school besides the servants. It was a sad 
time to Constance, who felt more keenly 
than ever her isolation in a foreign land, at 
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this season of happy home gatherings, never 
before spent away from her mother and 
brother ; but she found some compensation 
in Marie's exceeding joy, in what was to her 
the happiest time she had ever known, free 
from mocking, tormenting, and imperious 
schoolfellows, and sharp-tongued teachers, 
and spent without a break in Constance's 
society. 

On Christmas Day, attired in the new 
frock and bonnet provided by Mrs. Went- 
worth's bounty, she went for the first time 
to church with Constance, feeling as if she 
were going to the seventh heaven. The 
sight of the very fashionable congregation 
assembled in the ball-room of the English 
Embassy, turned into a chapel on Sundays, 
and the service, of which all but a few 
words was unintelligible to her, did not. 
probably contribute much to her religious 
edification; but as she knelt beside Con- 
stance, and compared her happiness now 
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with the dull stupefied misery of all her life 
before, her grateful little heart poured it- 
self out in its own inarticulate song of praise 
and thanksgiving, not less acceptable, per- 
haps, to the Father of the fatherless, than the 
Te Deum pealed out by choir and organ. 
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CHAPTER III. 

II I'ONTHS passed away, and the summer 
XTX holidays were now drawing near. 
At the half-yearly examination which im- 
mediately preceded them, Marie had carried 
away every prize in her class, to the intense 
disgust of those who had so long seen her 
sitting hopelessly below them, and who, in 
spite of the humility which no success seemed 
to diminish, and the readiness with which 
she gave help in her turn, whenever occasion 
offered, could not forgive her rapid elevation. 
She was now promoted to the second class, 
and Madame de la Pefia, in placing in her 
hand the blue ribbon, which was the badge 
of her new position, said with a smile, 
" I give this to you with double pleasure, 
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for I know I am rewarding Constance as 
much as you." 

Marie kissed her hand in silence, but the 
moment the examination was over she threw 
herself into Constance's arms, saying, "To you 
I owe it all. Oh ! why cannot I do anything 
for you in return ?" 

" You love me, " answered Constance. 
" Do you think I could care for anything 
more than for that ? Besides, remember the 
fable of the Lion and the Mouse," she added 
laughingly. "Who knows but that some 
day you will save the Lion ?" 

Marie could not laugh ; her heart was too 
full, and she only murmured, " I would give 
my life for you !" 

The time came when she proved the truth 
of her words, though in a sense she could 
not then dream of. 

The only topics of thought and conversation 
now in the school were the approaching holi- 
days, and the anticipated joys of home, and 
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freedom from teachers and lessons. But 
the season which brought happiness to all 
around her was full of dread and heaviness to 
Marie. Constance was to spend these holi- 
days, the longest of -the year, in Normandy 
with her mother, and Marie, who had no 
mother, no home, who had never within her 
recollection slept out of those four walls 
which seemed to bar her from all the world 
outiside, must remain within them still ; alone, 
as she had always been, trebly alone now 
that she knew what it was to have a friend. 
The patch of sky visible between the high 
walls and the lime-trees became of a deep 
blue, the sun shone with a richer light on 
the fresh green foliage, and the summer air 
brought messages of sweetness from distant 
fields and gardens to the heart of the great 
town, but to Marie the days seemed darker, 
and the air full of oppression. 

"How shall I live without her ?" she 
thought to herself; "and suppose she should 
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not come back ?" But the misery of that sup- 
position she could not face, so she drove it 
down, and would not look at it ; but the 
increased weight at her heart but too surely 
reminded her of its presence. 

Constance looked troubled too, but said 
nothing ; only she was more tender and gen- 
tle than ever in her ways. She had always 
been so feverishly anxious for her letters, 
that her increased impatience at this time 
was not remarked by Marie, or was attributed 
to the natural excitement of the moment. 
Marie had not courage to ask any questions, 
and Constance had volunteered no informa- 
tion since she had come to her friend, some 
time previously, wild with delight to tell her 
that her mother had at last, after long un- 
certainty, found it practicable to have her 
during the holidays, and that she was to 
go to Normandy when the school broke 
up. 

It was about a week before this time that 
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Marie, sitting alone in the play-ground, ab- 
sorbed in her sad thoughts while Constance 
went to inquire for her letters, heard her 
name called^ and looking up saw her friend 
flying down the school-room steps, flourish* 
ing an open letter high above her head^ her 
whole figure and face expressing the wildest 
joy : " I will not be selfish," thought poor 
little Marie, " I will rejoice with her," and 
she made an effort to meet her with a smile. 
" Oh, Marie," exdaimed Constance breath- 
less, " joy ! joy I joy ! It is all settled, — ^this 
day week I Oh, do dance, shout, something I 
I am choking with joy 1 " 

"Yes; I will — ^I am glad!" stammered 
Mark ; and proved her words by bursting 
into tears. 

"Marie! aying! when we are going to- 
gather I Oh 1 1 forgot I had not told you. 
I would not say a word till I was quite sure. 
Marie ! you are to go with me to Normandy. 
I asked mamma long ago, but she could not 
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settle ; but now she has settled it all, and 
here is the letter to say so, and that she is 
very glad you should come, and we are to 
go this day week. Madame de la Peiia is 
to take us down. Oh ! how happy I am I 
And now you will be happy, too — ^but good 
gracious, you are crying still !" 

Yes, crying, sobbing as if her heart would 
break — but for joy, as she managed to get 
out at last ; the joy was too overpowering 
for any other expression. That not only 
she should not lose Constance, but that she, 
the orphan, she, Marie de la maison, who 
had never left that gloomy school-house, to 
whom the word holidays had conveyed no 
idea but that of a drearier solitude, when in 
the long, dead silence of school-room and 
play-ground she had wished even for the 
harsh voices, the mocking faces of her hap- 
pier school-fellows, that she should actually 
be going away, going with Constance, the 
idol of her worshipping love, going to the 
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cpuntry which she had never seen, going 
where there was no school or school-mistress, 
or schoolfellows, but a mother and her 
children, a home, — ^it was incredible, incom- 
prehensible ! 

Many years have passed over Marie's head 
since then, and have brought to her some of 
the deepest joys the human heart can feel, 
but often has she said that the joy of that 
hour, the first great joy of her life, had 
never been surpassed. 

When the first tumult of delight had sub- 
sided, Constance read her letter to Marie. 
It appeared that they owed their prospect 
of spending the holidays together in Nor- 

■ 

mandy to the fortunate circumstance that 
the proprietor of a small chfi.teau close to 
M. Jourdan's establishment had been seized 
with a desire to travel, and found it neces- 
sary to let his house in order to pay his ex- 
penses. Mrs. Wentworth, on hearing of it, 
immediately went to see the house, and 
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finding it would suit her purpose, rented it 
for the summer. 

LaforSt, as the place was called, was so 
near M. Jourdan's that he was easily induced 
to consent to Archie's removal there, under 
the care of a young English surgeon who 
had been studying M. Jourdan's system at 
the establishment, and to whom Archie had 
taken a great fancy. 

As the two girls could not undertake 
alone a journey which, at that time, required 
three days and two nights' travelling, Mrs. 
Wentworth, who had been much taken by 
Madame de la Pefia's manners and appear- 
ance, and whose favourable opinion had 
been confirmed by Constance's enthusiastic 
praises of her mistress, requested that lady 
to accompany them, and spend the holidays 
at Lafordt, as a guest who would be most 
welcome to them all. This proposal was 
gladly accepted by Madame de la Pefia, who 
had no other plan equally agreeable in 
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view, and who saw at once how she might 
contrive, out of the liberal sum sent by Mrs. 
Wentworth for travelling expenses, to secure 
a surplus for the purchase of sundry arti- 
cles of elegant summer attire which she must 
otherwise have dispensed with. 

" I suppose there will be some neighbours 
to speak to, even in that remote place," she 
thought to herself, as she made her prepara- 
tions. *' And, even if they are dull, I shall, 
at any rate, secure luxury and flowers, which 
are tny passion, and live for two months 
free of expense out of this horrid pensionnat 
Oh 1 why did fate ever condemn me — me of 
all people in the world — to be a school- 
mistress ?" 

And cettainly any one who had looked at 
the indolent, voluptuous beauty, as she re^ 
clined in her muslin -vv^rapper in the soft 
cushions of her chaise hngue, must have' 
agreed with her that never had fate made a 
stranger allotment. ^ 
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We doubt if ever a week seemed so long 
to any young creatures as that week to Con- 
stance and Marie. They counted every hour 
of every day, and ahnost of every night, and 
were half inclined to believe th at something had 
gone wrong in the mechanism of the heavens, 
and that the sun did not keep time properly. 
One or two little episodes, which in them- 
selves were perfectly new pleasures to Marie, 
such as going out shopping with Madame de 
la Pefia, to procure the necessary outfit for 
her visit, helped to pass away some of the 
time, and resulted in making Marie the as- 
tonished possessor of certain gingham and 
muslin frocks, very unlike the dingy school 
uniform which was the only dress she had 
hitherto worn, and of a straw hat with rose- 
coloured ribbons, which she looked upon 
with almost reverential admiration. Then 
came the joy of packing, or rather seeing 
Madame Bellot, who had the charge of all 
the pupils' wardrobes, pack the trunks; and, 
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at last, after an almost sleepless night, the 
girls hailed the dawn of the happy day, and 
jumped out of bed at four o'clock in the 
morning, to make sure of being dressed and 
ready to start at six. They had coffee and 
rolls in Madame de la Peila's own room, 
which, to Marie, had hitherto been a sanctum 
as awful and impenetrable as the inner 
temple of Isis to an ancient Egyptian, and in 
which she scarcely felt it possible to sit at 
ease, and eat and drink mortal food ; and, 
at last, the hackney-coach came to the door, 
boxes and bags were duly piled on the top, 
Madame and the two girls inside, and away 
they rumbled to the diligence-oflGice, Marie 
asking herself all the way whether it was 
possible that they were really gone? — 
whether it was not a dream, from which she 
would wake at the sound of the school-bell, 
and find herself in the old solitude again. 

The bustle of departure, — for they were 
only just in time, and the conducteur was in 
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a fume, and bundled them with little cere* 
mony into the coupe^ which had been secured 
for them, — ^roused her for a little while to a 
sense of reality; but the dreamy feeling came 
over her again as they rattled through the 
crowded streets, and at last came out on the 
open country, and her eyes rested for the first 
time on an horizon unbroken by chimney- 
tops, and ranged over field, and wood, and 
meadow, and reaches of the bright river, 
bathed in the glory of the summer sun- 
shine, and the freshness of the summer's 
morning. 

Something of the same feeling of wonder- 
ing delight might fill the heart of one bom 
blind, if he could suddenly be gifted with 
.«^ight ; something, perhaps, of the same feel- 
ing may be ours when we open our eyes for 
the first time, after the sleep of death, in 
that country which the eye of man hath not 
seen, nor the heart of man conceived. Yet 
the scene had no great beauty in itself, as 
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every traveller to Paris from the north can 
testify ; and when Marie herself passed by 
the same road again two months later, she 
wondered what had so altered its aspect. 

Madame de la Pefia settled herself in 
a comer with a novel, which, with sun- 
dry arrangements to keep out sun and 
wind, and long spells of sleep, carried her 
satisfactorily through the day. Constance 
sat in silent 8)nnpathy with as much of 
Marie's feeling as she could understand, and 
an occasional look at each other, a clasp of 
the hand, a happy smile, — ^for words were 
beyond Marie's power just then, — were suffi- 
cient to express their common joy. 

And so they travelled on in the lumber- 
ing diligence. Dear, old, dirty, shabby, 
slow, rumbling, but not altogether tmcom- 
fortable French diligence, unknown but by 
report to my younger readers, and which 
they may best picture to themselves by 
imagining the middle compartment and coupe 
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of a railway carriage, only much contracted 
in dimensions, with a small omnibus tacked 
on behind, and the body of a Hansom cab 
perched on the top, traditionary vestiges 
only of paint and varnish remaining visible 
on any part of the outside, and inside a 
plentiful allowance of straw, in lieu of car- 
pet or rug. To this machine five raw- 
boned horses were harnessed with cart 
ropes, a postilion in blue and red uniform, 
jack-boots, and portentous whip, bestrode 
one of the three wheelers, and drove the 
whole five at the pace of two niiles an hour 
up hill, and ten, or, if the hiU were very 
steep, even twelve down, and five on an 
average through the twenty-four hours. 
Dear old diligence, whose image brings 
back to our memories happy travelling 
days in childhood, when a journey, like a 
pic-nic, owed half its charm to its discom-* 
forts, and a night spent jolting over the 
paved road on the straw-stuffed cushions 
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of the dUigence was preferable to sleep on 
the downiest of beds in the most comfort- 
able of rooms I Marie, and also Constance, 
to whom travelling in a public conveyance 
was as new as all travelling to her compan- 
ion, assuredly never thought of a diligence 
after that journey without a thrill of tender 
remembrance. 

The day which seemed so long to Ma- 
dame de la Pefia, the rough, hurried 
tabU'dhSte at the inn where they stopped 
to dine, the night, with its uneasy sleep and 
sudden wakings to look out with confused, 
half-slumbering senses on the midnight 
landscape, — all seemed only fresh phases of 
enjoyment to the two girls ; and when they 
arrived the following day at Caen, it was 
with difficulty that Madame de la Pefia 
could convince them of the necessity 
of rest, or of the wisdom of Mrs. Went- 
worth's directions, that they should sleep 
that night at Caen, and continue their jour* 
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ney next day to Avranches, near which 
town Laforet was situated. 

As their excitement was too great to let 
them keep quiet, they went about with a 
laquais de phce^ and duly visited all the his- 
torical monuments of the old capital of 
Normandy. But historical associations re- 
called to them only the little irascible pro- 
fessor of history at school, who, though 
great in the history of France, had once in- 
dignantly threatened to cease his instruc- 
tions if Constance persisted in affirming 
that Mary Stuart was not the daughter 
of Henry VIIL, ousted by the usurper 
Elizabeth from her rightful inheritance as 
Queen of England, on account of her 
Catholic faith. The vastness of the 
churches impressed Marie, but their gloom 
chilled her. Altogether, as Madame de 
Sevign^ says, ''Leur jeunesse leur faisait 
trop de bruit dans les oreilles," to admit of 
any other sounds, and they were best 
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pleased to go to bed early, and sleep away 
the hours which separated them from the 
time for resuming their journey to the 
Jonged-for goal. 

Another day and half a night in the dili- 
ligence, this time through the rich pastures 
and orchards of Normandy, which Constance 
said reminded her of England — and Marie 
thought that, in that case, England must be 
very like Paradise — ^and at last they reached 
Avranches, and found Mrs. Wentworth's 
carriage waiting for them at the inn. Half 
an hours drive through the darkness 
brought them to Lafor^t. They drove up a 
long grassy avenue of poplars into a paved 
courtyard, surrounded on three sides by the 
house and its outbuildings, an iron railing 
and gates closing the fourth, and drew up 
at the foot of a flight of stone steps. Just 
within the open house-door at the top of 
the steps, and standing in the light of a lamp 
falling full on face and figure, Marie saw a 
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tall and stately lady, like Constance, yet ad 
unlike as diflference of age and expression 
could make them. 

" There's mamma I" exclaimed Constance; 
and springing up the steps, she threw her- 
self into her mother's arms. 

Madame de la Pefia followed more slowly, 
to allow time for the first embrace of mo- 
ther and child ; and Marie crept up bohind 
her, feeling a strange fear and chill at her 
heart, and a choking at her throat. 

What had she to do there, a stranger and 
an orphan, who had never felt a mother's 
arms around her, — ^had never even seen a 
mother embrace her child before? But 
the welcome she had not expected came the 
next moment. Constance ran back for her 
while Madame de la Pefia was making her 
salutations; and Mrs. Wentworth, softened 
and really happy at seeing her daughter 
again, received the shrinking child with a 
warmer kindness than Constance had ever 
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seen her show to any but her own children 
before. 

" And where is Archie ?" said Constance. 

" In bed and asleep, hours ago, I hope,'* 
answered her mother. " He wanted to sit 
up for you, but neither I nor Mr. Carteret 
would hear of it. Now come and have 
some supper, and then get to bed as fast as 
you can. Your little friend looks quite 
worn out." 

And so she was, with the incessant excite- 
ment of the last three days, and too tired to 
know what she was eating, too exhausted to 
think or feel any more, she was led off to 
bed by Constance, and the moment her 
head was on her pillow, sank into that deep 
and dreamless sleep which so seldom visits 
us after early youth. 

When Marie woke the next morning in 
the pretty, well-furnished room which had 
been prepared for her and Constance, it 
was long before she could recall where she 
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was, or how she came there. But by de- 
grees, and helped by Constance's joyous 
morning greeting, the sense of her great 
happiness came back to her. Constance en- 
joyed her amazement at all the unknown 
means and appliances of luxury which sur- 
rounded her, helped her to learn their uses, 
smoothed her blue-black hair till it shone 
like polished ebony, and finally fastened on 
one of the pretty, fresh gingham frocks 
which had been provided for her in Paris. 
Mrs. Wentworth's own maid had come, to 
Marie's great dismay, to offer her services ; 
but Constance laughingly told her that she 
had got too much used now to do every- 
thing for herself to require any help. 

When both girls were dressed, Constance 
said she must go and find Archie, who 
would be visible by this time ; and telling 
one of the servants she met on the stairs to 
show Marie the way to the garden, she 
vanished in another direction. 
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Marie followed the servant through se- 
veral rooms, which seemed to her of fabu- 
lous luxury, and passmg through a glass 
door opposite to that by which they had 
entered the previous night, she found her- 
self on a broad gravelled terrace, lined with 
orange-trees in large tubs, and commanding 
an extensive view over the surroimding 
country. The garden was laid out in a suc- 
cession of terraces, down to a wild-looking 
shrubbery, which again merged into the rich 
woods that clothed the hill-sides to the very 
edge of the yellow sands, extending many 
miles out to seaward on this part of the 
coast, and only covered by the sea at flood 
tides. Such a tide was in now, and the blue 
waters glanced and rippled in the sunlight. 
Far out to sea, and breaking the line of 
the horizon, rose the pyramidal pile of the 
Rocher St. Michel, crowned by its mediaeval 
fortress, each pinnacle and turret rising in 
clear outline against the sky. Soft summer 
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clonds saHed slowly across the heavens, cast- 
ing a changing shadow on wood and meadow; 
birds sang on every tree, and the dew still 
glistened on every flower of the brilliant 
pastures. We have been told of a child 
who, coining suddenly on such a view on 
such a morning, doffed his hat, and said, 
" Good morning, God." So Marie, after 
gazing for a moment, as if entranced, on the 
scene before her, slowly, and as if yielding 
to some invisible pressure, sank upon her 
knees, and clasping her hands, murmured 
aloud, " Mon Dieu I " 

From the nearest end of the terrace, con- 
cealed under the sweeping branches of a 
large lime-tree, a young man had watched 
this little scene with no small interest. 
"Now," thought he, "that may surely be 
taken as unimpeachable evidence for the 
spontaneous development of religious feeling 
in the human heart. No teaching or con- 
ventional habit spoke there. I wonder who 
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she is ?" and he parted the branches a little 
to obtain a clearer view of the kneeling child. 

But Marie heard the sound, and sprang 
to her feet like a startled fawn. The ob- 
server instantly withdrew his head, anxious 
that she should not discover she had been 
watched. As she looked round, she turned 
her face full towards him. " She cannot be 
Miss Wentworth, with that black hair and 
those eyes," thought he. " What eyes too ! — 
they seem to take up the whole face. She 
must be the orphan Mrs. Wentworth spoke 
of, the poor little waif and stray of humanity 
her daughter has picked up. Poor child ! 
poor child !" and an expression of tenderest 
pity passed over features which otherwise 
had little of soilness in them. 

At that moment Constance came running 
out on the terrace. 

" Oh ! there you are, Marie I Isn't it 
lovely?" 

" I did not think the world could be so 
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beautifiil," answered Marie, slowly, her eyes 
still fixed on the view before her. 

" Ah ! that's because it is the first fine 
view you have seen. I wish I could trans- 
port you to my room at Wentworth Grange. 
I think the view from there is much finer. 
But come along now, and let us explore the 
garden before we go in to breakfast ;" and so 
saying, she ran down the steps to the lower 
terrace, Marie somewhat reluctantly follow- 
ing her. 

As soon as they had quitted the terrace, 

the young man issued from his leafy screen. 

"That is Miss Wentworth, evidently," he 

said to himself, as he looked after them for 

a moment. "They make a pretty contrast, — 

If 
she as fair as the other is dark ; a contrast 

like that in their fortunes, which is not so 

pleasant to think of," and with a half-sigh he 

turned into the house.. 

An hour afterwards all the party met at 

breakfast, and Mrs. Wentworth duly intro- 
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duced Mr. Carteret, our acquaintance of the 
terrace, to Madame de la Pefia and to her 
daughter, as the young surgeon under whose 
care Archie was placed during his stay at 
Lafor^t. 

" And this is Mrs. Went worth's little friend, 
I suppose ?" he said, after due acknowledg- 
ment of the introduction, turning to Marie, 
who happened to sit beside him. 

Marie coloured to the roots of her hair, 
for his eyes met hers which had been fixed 
upon with natural curiosity, as the first young 
man she had ever come near. 

"Yes," answered Mrs. Wentworth, smiling, 
" and a very shy little friend too, as you may 
perceive ; but L hope she will soon feel at 
home amongst us." 

Mr. Carteret determined to facilitate the 
process by directing no more special attention 
to her. The conversation was carried on in 
French, on account of Madame de la Pefia^ 
and in the interest of listening to it Marie 
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soon forgot herself; not that it was par- 
ticularly clever or entertaining, or that she 
would have understood it if it had been, but 
there was a charm to her, which she felt but 
could not have explained, in the gentle voices, 
the refined tone and manner of the speakers. 
Mr. Carteret did not again address her, but 
he silentlv took care that her wants were 
provided for, and that she should not be 
reduced to the alternative of asking for any- 
thing, or — ^which she would undoubtedly 
have done in that case — agoing without. 
Before they left the breakfast-table she had 
so far overcome her awe for him, that she 
raised her large eyes to his, and said, " Thank 
you," in a voice so clear and sweet that he 
determined to give her occasion as often as 
possible to say it again. 

A letter which he wrote a few days later 
to his mother, will, perhaps, give the reader 
a better idea of the party assembled at 
Laforet than any description of ours. But 
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first we must say a few words of the writer 
himself. Henry Carteret was the only child 
of a widowed mother. His father, the 
youngest son of a poor peer, who thought it 
unnecessary to burden the hereditary estate 
with any provision for him, and had put 
that duty upon the country by getting him 
into a Grovernment office, could in his turn 
do little for his son but give him the best ' 
education he could afford, and leave him to 
work his way through the world afterwards 
as best he might. So Henry went to Harrow 
and to Cambridge, and had just passed his first 
examination there with considerable credit, 
when his father's sudden death left his mother 
a widow, with an income reduced to the 
interest of her own very small fortune, and 
of the still smaller sum for which Mr. Car- 
teret had been able to ensure his life. It 
seemed at first inevitable that Henry should 
leave Cambridge, and all Mrs. Carteret's 
friends joined in advising this step and urging 
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her to employ the interest of her husband's 
family in getting him into the same office in 
which his father had passed his life. But 
Mrs. Carteret determined on consulting her 
son himself. When she told him the offer 
his uncle Lord Carteret had made of obtain- 
ing a clerkship in the Treasury for him, the 
lad's countenance fell. 

"Is it necessary, mother?" he asked; 
" shall you want the salary to keep me ?" 

"No, my boy. Thank God I we are not 
so poor as that." 

" But too poor for me to stay at Cam- 
bridge?" 

" Do you wish to remain there ?" 

His face gave the answer before he spoke. 

" I should, of course, if but I won't 

think of it. I know you cannot afford it." 

" If you remained there, what profession 
would you go into ?" 

" The medical profession, mother. You 
know I have wished it all along, and that I 
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care more for the study of natural science 
than any other, only ^ 

" Only your father had a prejudice against 
your entering that profession. I know it, 
but " — and here her voice faltered — " cir- 
cumstances are altered now. You could 
not afford the law, which was what he 
wished, and the Church would not suit you. 
Take a week's time to consider the matter ; 

ask my old friend, Dr. M , to tell you 

ftdly all the difficulties and disgusts you 
will have to encounter in the medical pro- 
fession. If you make up your mind that you 
can and will face them, and undergo the ne- 
cessary labour to give you a fair chance of 
success, I will consent to your adopting 
it." 

" And the means, mother, the money to 
keep me at the University ?" 

" I will take care of that, my boy. Don't 
let the thought of money weigh on you yet." 
And she stroked his head with a tender 
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touch, brushing away before he could feel 
them the tears which had fallen on the bright 
chestnut locks. 

At the end of the week, spent, as his 
mother had desired, in getting all the infor- 
mation he could respecting the profession he 
wished to choose, he came to her with the 
announcement that his inclination remained 
unaltered, and that knowing all he should 
have to fight against, he felt sure he could 
make his way. 

"You have considered everything, my 
boy ? Not only the disagreeables of the 
study itself, but the annoyances to a gentle- 
man in its practice ?*' 

" I have, and my mind is made up." 

She looked at the slight, boyish figure, 
the face still smooth as a girl's ; but vigour 
and determination were visible in every line 
and movement of the figure, and steady 
resolution in the clear brown eyes, the firm 
lines of mouth and chin." 
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" Then, my boy, it is settled, and you may 
write to your tutor at once." 

Loud was the chorus of blame from 
uncles and aunts, brothers-in-law and sisters- 
in-law, when they heard of this decision, and 
not loud, but deep, was the determination 
of all that, as Mrs. Carteret had refused the 
help they had offered, they would give none 
towards assisting her in the absurd course 
she had allowed her son to choose. Not 
only absurd, but almost disgracefiil. A 
Carteret a physician ! — prescribe drugs and 
take fees 1 It smelt ill between the wind 
and their nobility, and they buttoned up 
their breeches' pockets with a vow that no 
cash of theirs should go to forward such a 
consummation. 

But their powers of resistance were never 
taxed. Mrs. Carteret kept her son at college, 
and when he left it with high honours, she 
met all the expenses incident to the study 
of his profession, including visits to foreign 
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schools of medicine, without applying to 
anyone for help. How she did it, what 
privations she endured to keep herself on 
the bare pittance she had reserved for her 
own use without betraying penury by out- 
ward signs, no one ever knew, and least of 
all the son for whom the sacrifices were 
made. The experience of later years en* 
abled him to guess at tliem, and had it been 
possible to make the love he bore his mother 
deeper or more reverential, this would have 
done it. Only when he had passed, as he 
did with brilliant success, his examination at 
the Royal College of Surgeons, — ^his special 
interest in anatomical science having decided 
his choice of that branch of the profession, — 
she said to him, 

" Now, my boy, I have done all I can for 
you, I have armed my knight, and he 
must fight henceforth for himself and for 



me.*^ 



"See if I don't," was the short but 
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expressive answer, sealed with au affection- 
ate kiss. 

A hard fight it was at first. Private 
practice was not to be hoped for yet, nor, 
indeed, would he have sought it, except 
under the pressure of necessity, for it was 
the purely scientific and theoretical part of 
his profession which attracted him, and the 
ordinary practice of it, except in as far as it 
threw light upon pathological problems, 
was simply distasteful to him. But he had 
to live and help his mother to live, not to 
consult his tastes, and therefore while giving 
every spare moment to the pursuit of his 
favourite investigations, he kept on the watch 
for every chance of remunerative employ- 
ment. Before long his indefatigable indus- 
try, his accuracy and keenness of observation, 
and skill of hand, attracted the notice of 
the leaders of his profession. Some papers 
published in a scientific journal, showing 
rare sagacity in the interpretation of phe- 
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nomena and power of reasoning from them, 
placed his name among the number of the 
rising men of the day, and he had in conse- 
quence, a few months before he appears in 
our tale, been chosen by a celebrated ana- 
tomical lecturer in London, to replace him 
in the lecture-room during an enforced ab- 
sence from illness. 

When the summer vacation began, Car- 
teret finding himself ^?t^ a little spare cash, 
. and miniLs some health and strength which 
had been tried by hard work and close con- 
finement to the dissecting-room, yielded 
to his mother's urgent entreaties that he 
should take a holiday, and that it might 
not be altogether unprofitable, he deter- 
mined to devote it to the examination of 
M. Jourdan's treatment of cerebral and spin- 
al disease, as practised in his establishment 
near Avranches, which had the additional 
advantage of being situated in one of the 
prettiest and healthiest parts of Normandy. 
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Here it was that he made acquaintance 
with the Wentworths, and the high profes- 
sional recommendation given him by M. 
Jourdan, backed up by his good looks, good 
manners, and good name, induced Mrs. 
Wentworth to propose that he should accom- 
pany her son to LaforSt as his medical at- 
tendant during the summer, on terms so 
liberal that he almost hesitated to accept 
them. He had been domesticated with the 
Wentworths about a week, when he wrote , 
to his mother the letter we shall give in 
the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" A4"^ ^^^^ Mother," so ran Henry Carte- 
-^*-^ ret's letter, " since I wrote to you 
last we have removed from M. Jourdan's to 
this place; and here I am, established as 
surgeon-in-ordinary to Archibald Wentworth 
of Wentworth, Esq. The duties of the 
post, as far as I can see at present, consist 
mainly in inhabiting a very comfortable 
room in this pretty ch&teau, dressing like 
a gentleman and behaving * as sich' at the 
three excellent meals Mrs. Wentworth thinks 
it necessary to provide, and generally to 
make myself useful and agreeable to my 
patient and to the ladies of the family, now 
comprising, besides Mrs. Wentworth and 
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her daughter, her daughter's schoolmistress 
and one of her school-fellows. To make 
my luck the greater not one of the four is 
plain. Indeed, it is not ofken one sees so 
much beauty assembled together, and even 
my fastidious patient, to whom ugliness 
seems to give positive pain, is satisfied. 
Mrs. Wentworth I have already described 
to you, and have nothing new to say of 
her, and should have nothing new to say 
if I lived with her twenty years, for her 
character is made up of simple elements, 
easily made out and leaving nothing to be 
guessed at or unravelled by future investiga- 
tions. Love for her son, pride of place and 
name, those are the two main-springs of her 
life, and from those data you may pretty 
nearly calculate how she will act under any 
given circumstances. Her daughter is a very 
lovely girl, of the purest English aristocratic 
type, and with a look of dehcacy about her 
which would make any other mother anxious. 
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But Mrs. Wentworth has eyes only for 
Archie, as my patient is always called, and 
unless I am much mistaken, her daughter is 
too unlike her morally to win what maternal 
instinct has not given. Now, don't be 
alarmed and fancy that I am going to fall 
in love with Miss Wentworth. She is not 
sixteen, to begin with, and in the next 
place there is nothing about her particularly 
interesting to me. She is just a gentle, 
amiable, good-hearted girl, such as our 
English homes turn out by dozens every 
year. Yet don't jump too hastily into the 
other extreme of security, and conclude that 
I could not fall in love if I were so inclined, 
and with as good an excuse for the folly as 
could be found between this and Constanti- 
nople. And in whose person do you think ? 
Je Vims le donne en cm% je vous le donne en 
miUej — the school-mistress 1 Such a woman to 
be a school-mistress ! If only Sidney Smith 
could have had her in his lecture-room to 
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illustrate his theory of square blocks falling 
into round holes, — except that she is not 
square, but round, or rather rounded every- 
where. Imagme Titian's 'Venus' in the 
Dulwich Gallery, with black hair and the 
freshest of Parisian toilettes, and you will 
have some idea of Madame de la Pefia, and 
of the incongruity between her appearance 
and her profession. Fortunately for me, I 
am preserved from too dangerous a suscepti- 
bility to her charms by my aversion to cats. 
There is something so feline about this 
beautiful creature, — she has green eyes, by 
the way, — that she continually reminds one 
of the fable of the cat turned into a woman ; 
I should not be surprised at any time to see 
claws peeping out at the tips of her rosy 
fingers, and should feel very sorry for any 
mouse that happened to fall in her way, — 
such a mouse, for instance, in human form 
as Marie, the poor little orphan Miss Went- 
worth. found at school, and has taken under 
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her special protection. She is rather a 
remarkable little creature, too, in her way, 
that said Marie ; she is an exception to the 
general rule of beauty here, though without 
being positively plain, for her features are 
too unformed yet to be either ugly or 
pretty; but, to make up for other defi- 
ciencies, she has eyes such as I never saw 
equalled before — so large, so liquid, so 
deep in their blackness, and with an ex- 
pression quite indescribable, as if a dumb, 
yearning soul were struggling to speak 
through them. It was curious to see their 
effect upon Archie. When his sister first 
brought the chUd into his room, he half 
turned away and whispered to me, * Don't 
let her come — she is so plain.' Fortunately 
she did not hear him, or, being a true mouse 
in timidity, she would have run away in- 
stantly; and as she came up to his couch his 
natural good-breeding made him turn to- 
wards her, so that their eyes met. He 
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looked at her a few seconds in silence, then 
put out his hand to her and said, " I hope 
you will come often to see me. Constance 
said I should like you, and I am sure I 
shall." Now, another peculiarity of little 
Marie's is a voice so sweet and clear that it 
is like a chime of silver bells, and when she 
thanked him in her musical tones the charm 
jvas complete. From that hour he has never 
seemed so happy as when she is with him, 
performing for him all the little services his 
helplessness requires. Poor little soul ! she 
is cut out by nature for a slave, and takes to 
it as kindly as a duck to the water ; in which 
matter nature has dealt mercifully with her, 
for she seems likely to be all her life a hewer 
of wood and drawer of water, water which 
will never pass her thirsty lips, wood which 
will never warm her weary limbs. Now, 
dear mother, you know where I am, who I 
am with, and what I am doing, this last 
item being best expressed by zero ; and as 
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you also know that wherever I am and who- 
ever I am with, I wish to be with you, and 
think how immeasurably inferior all other 
society is to yours, you know all that is to 
be known at present of 

" Your affectionate son, 

" Heney Carteret." 

The days at Lafor^t went by like a 
blissful dream to Marie, the summer was 
unusually warm and fine for Normandy, and 
every hour of daylight, and many of deep- 
ening twilight, were spent out of doors by 
the younger ones of the party, Marie revel- 
ling in the sense of freedom felt for the first 
time, and drinking in with insatiable eager- 
ness every sight and soimd of nature, as 
fresh and beautiful to her as to Eve when 
first awaking to life. After breakfast she 
was always with Constance or Archie, whose 
couch was wheeled under the shade of the 
vine4ree at the end of the terrace as soon as 
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he was dressed ; but Constance seldom d,p- 
peared before breakfast, now that she was 
free from the tyranny of the school bell, 
while Marie as seldom failed to be on the 
terrace by sunrise. It would often happen 
that Carteret joined her there. At first 
she felt shy 'and uncomfortable in these 
tete-h'tetes ] but his kind manner soon put 
her at her ease, and under his protection 
she explored the neighbourhood to distances 
she would never have ventured upon alone, 
learning from him as they went along the 
uames, both in French and English, of all the 
objects familiar to other children, but per- 
fectly strange to her. 

Constance had, as we have said, begun to 
teach her English at school, and she was 
now making rapid progress, with the help 
of hearing it constantly spoken around her. 
Archie took great pleasure in teaching her 
the names of the things he wanted. Her 
pretty foreign accent pleased his ear, and he 
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liked to make her read to him the fairy 
tales in which he delighted ; and which he 
entirely, and Marie more than half accepted 
as truth. 

" Are there really good and bad fairies, 
do you think ?" said she once to him, looking 
up with earnest inquiry in her large eyes. 

"Of course; why shouldn't there be?" 
answered Archie. "Haven't you seen the 
rings on the grass where they dance in the 
moonlight ? And I know there is a fairy that 
watches over the trees, and others that hurt 
them, because Milton says so ;" and he re- 
peated with the same devout belief in the 
authenticity of their revelations, as he would 
have quoted a text from Scripture, the 
beautiful Hues : — 

" For know, by lot from Jove I am the power 
01 this fair wood, and live in oaken bower, 
To nurse the saplings tall and curl the grove 
With ringlets quaint, and wanton windings wove ; 
And aU my plants I save from nightly ill 
Of noisome winds and^ blasting vapours chill ; 
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And from the boughs bhish off the evil dew, 
And heal the harms of thwarting thunder blue, 
Or what the cross, dire-looking planet smites, 
Or hurtful worm with cankered venom bites/^ 

" I know I have heard in church of good 
and bad angels," said Marie, still pondering, 
"and perhaps fairies are the same. And 
do yon know, Archie, the first day I saw 
Constance I thought she was an angel, she 
was so like the picture of one I saw the 
only time I went to church before she came, 
and her hair was like th6 sunlight all round 
her head." 

Archie laughed at this glorified concep- 
tion of Constance, and the reading went on 
without any further attempt to solve Marie's 
doubts. 

But names and fairy-tales were not the 
only things she learnt. Mr. Carteret had 
brought with him a powerful microscope for 
the purpose of carrying on an investigation 
on which he was engaged, into the structure 
of plants ; and one rainy day, when all out- 
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door amusements were impossible, he offered 
to exhibit it to the young people. Constance 
and Archie looked and wondered, and 
thought no more about it, but to Marie it 
was like the revelation of a new world. 
She forgot her timidity in her eagerness to 
ask questions, to imderstand as far as possi- 
ble what she saw; and Carteret, pleased with 
her intelligence, took pains to gratify her. 

"What can you care to know all that, 
Marie ?" said Archie at last. 

" Oh, I should like to know ever3rthing," 
replied Marie with enthusiasm. 

" And when you do, you will be that in- 
sufferable creature, une femme savante^^ put 
in Madame de la Pefia, who was present, 
and by no means pleased that the attention 
of the only young man in the company 
should be so long diverted from her, — " a 
woman who knows everj^hing she might be 
ignorant of, and nothing that she ought to 
know." 
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Carteret laughed. Marie blushed scarlet 
and shrunk away, feeling guilty of some im- 
propriety. But Carteret said, 

"Don't be frightened, Marie. You are 
a long way yet from realizing Madame de la 
Peiia's alarming ideal, and in the meanwhile, 
perhaps, she will tell us what are the things 
a woman ought to know of which a learned 
woman is ignorant." 

"I think," said Madame de la Peiia, de- 
lighted at having caught his attention, and 
forgetting the inconsistency between her 
words and her profession, "that a woman 
should above all things know ho^v to please, 
that her mission in the world is to carry into 
it grace and charm. But how can she be 
charming in blue stockings, and with inky 
fingers and eyes bleared by poring over 
books?" 

"I know one learned woman who is 
charming too," said Carteret, thinking of his 
mother; " but then her fingers are not inky, 
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and if she wears blue stockings her petticoats 
are long enough to hide them. So, Marie, 
I think you may continue without fear your 
pursuit of usefiil knowledge, provided you 
observe the same precautions; and with 
Madame de la Pefia for a mistress, you can- 
not remain ignorant of the art of pleasing/' 

It was the nearest approach to a compli- 
ment he had ever made, and Madame de la 
Pefia acknowledged it with a gracious smile ; 
but she sighed inwardly, at the same time, to 
think how barren the land must be when 
she was forced to be thankful for so scanty a 
dole. 

The microscope was put away for that 
day, but Carteret did not forget Marie's wish 
for knowledge, and henceforth she found, 
to her great surprise and unutterable grati- 
tude, that he took pains to direct her obser- 
vation, and explain whatever puzzled her. 
Little by little, sometimes by Archie's couch, 
sometimes during their morning walks or 
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after-dinner strolls on the terrace, he taught 
her, in the simplest language, and by illus- 
trations chosen from the commonest objects, 
some of the great laws that govern the imi- 
verse, and the forces ever at work, un- 
seen, except in their results, 'behind the 
shifting phantasmagoria of sense. Often her 
questions, as those of intelligent children are 
apt to do, would go straight to the heart of 
the deepest problems of nature and human 
life, and then, unable to answer her, he 
would stand looking with her into the un- 
fethomable darkness, feeling himself a child^ 
as ignorant and uncomprehending as the one 
beside him. 

" I wish I had a little sister like her," he 
wrote about this time to his mother; "if 
you were as rich as Mrs. Wentworth, I de- 
clare I would elope with her, and bring her 
to you to educate as your daughter. Finet 
* raw material ' to deal with it would be im- 
possible to find. What a woman she will 
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make if only she fall into decent hands 1 But 
where are they to come from ? Not from 
Madame de la Peiia ; that much is certain." 
The individual so disrespectfully alluded 
to had by no means found Lafor^t the per- 
fect elysium it was to Marie. Her expecta- 
tion of finding neighbours to speak to had 
been entirely disappointed. There were 
few resident gentry in the neighbourhood, 
and Mrs. Wentworth had neither made nor 
wished to make any acquaintance with such 
as there were. So Madame de la Peiia had 
to content herself with the party in the 
chateau, and that, with one exception, of- 
fered no resources. Mrs. Wentworth was 
perfectly kind and courteous, but having 
provided for the material comfort of her 
guest, she left her to find amusement for 
herself. Her own days were divided be- 
tween the care of her son, letter-writing, 
and carpet-work. The two ladies had not 
an idea in common, and Madame de la Pefla 
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never felt quite at her ease with her aris- 
tocratic English hostess, whose rigidity on 
all the points where she was most lax, she 
instinctively apprehended. The two girls, 
of course, went for nothing, and Archie was 
little better, though his great beauty re- 
deemed him from utter insignificance, and 
in the dearth of other admirers, she took 
pleasure in seeing the effect of hers upon 
him, in making his cheek flush and his hand 
tremble when she whispered some tender 
word, or bestowed upon him some flattering 
caress. Two of her ruling passions were in- 
deed fully gratified, — she was steeped in 
luxury to the lips, and it cost her nothing ; 
but the third, and strongest of the three, 
vanity, was in danger of absolute starvation. 
Madame de la Peiia was a coquette of the 
most perfect type. Entirely heartless and 
passionless herself, her delight was to seize 
the hearts of others, and make their pangs 
Jier amusement. But she was no vulgar 
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flirt. Her art was so consummate, her nets 
so delicate and so subtly laid, that it was not 
till her victim was fairly caught in them, 
that he found the apparent gossamer's web 
turned to links of steel, binding him a hope- 
less captive in her hands, to be tossed aside 
the next moment as a broken toy, if a fresh 
conquest appeared in sight, or played with 
and tortured till she was tired of the game^ 
Now, at Lafor^t there was but one posable 
conquest to make, that of Carteret, and he, 
young, good-looking, well-bom, and with 
the stamp of physical and mental power al- 
ways so attractive to women, was indeed an 
object worthy of her ambition, — ^all the more 
that he was reserved and self-possessed al- 
most to frigidity, and that to kindle a flame 
in his bosom seemed an enterprise little less 
arduous than to set on fire the frosty Cauca- 
sus itself. She had immediately addressed 
herself to the task, and had pursued it with 
indefatigable perseverance and skill; but 
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Carteret seemed to divine her intentions, and 
to be equally determined to baffle them. 
So a silent warfare, — offensive on her side, 
defensive on his, — went on between them, 
unseen and undreamt of by those around, 
but which relieved by its excitement the 
otherwise hopeless dulness of Lafor^t. 

Har principal and, as she believed, only 
real difficulty was to get Carteret under the 
foil influence of her witdiery, which could 
not be exercised under the eyes of others, 
at the common repasts, or during the so- 
lemn drives with Mrs. Wentworth, or the 
evening gathering round the tea-table, which 
were generally the only times when they 
met. So she persuaded him, in an unusually 
weak moment, to imdertake to teach her 
English, and beguiled him with several tete- 
a-tetes in the library for that purpose. She 
congratulated herself on the success of this 
device, when on the third morning, as they 
sat dose together leaning over the same 
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book she suddenly looked up at him from 
under her long eyelashes, he got hopeless- 
ly confused between the definite and in- 
definite article ; and afterwards, when she 
asked him to translate the verb to love, say- 
ing she supposed there was such a verb in 
English, though the coldness of English 
manners would lead one to think it could 
not be in much use, the inflection of his 
voice, as he declined " J'aime^ I love ; tu 
aimeSj thou lovest," had certainly nothing to 
do with the purely grammatical construc- 
tion. 

" And you never say ' thou ' in English?" 
she asked, with another of those soft side- 
long glances. "What a pity! It sounds 
so sweet; just listen : ^Je faime^ tu m^aimes.^'' 

Carteret did not deny the sweetness, but 
the next morning at breakfast he declared 
that he had been so mortified on hearing 
Archie give an English lesson to Marie, by 
the sense of his own inferiority as a master^ 
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that he had determined to resign his post as 
teacher to Madame de la Pefia, and advised 
her to take Archie in his stead. 

"i am quite satisfied," she answered with 
her sweetest smile; "I have no wish to 
dhange, and that ought to be enough for 

you." 

" Unfortunately the approbation of others 
is never enough for me, unless I am secure 
of my own ; so, Madame, you must accept 
my resignation. My only comfort under 
this humiliation is that I have just now such 
a press of professional writing to get through, 
that I should have been forced for want of 
time, if for no other reason, to deny myself 
the pleasure of continuing our lessons." 

Madame de la Pefia could make no far- 
ther remonstrances in Mrs. Wentworth's 
presence, and there was an end of the Eng- 
lish lessons, to her no small mortification 
and disgust. 

Among the other charms of Lafor^t was 
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a large piece of ornamental water, lying in 
the lower and wilder part of the grounds, 
about a quarter of a mile from the house. 
In one of their explorations Constance and 
Marie had ferreted out a boat and oars in a 
ruined old boat-house. Constance had ex- 
ultingly communicated their discovery to 
Carteret, and had begged him to ascertain if 
the boat was fit for use. 

" It would be such fun to go on the 
water," she said, "if only we can find some- 
body to row us.'^ 

Carteret immediately volunteered his ser- 
vices, if the boat should prove to be sound, 
and went forthwith to examine into its con- 
dition. It turned out to be quite water- 
tight, and in want only of cleaning ; a large 
clumsy concern it was, but very safe, and 
very Well adapted for lazy floating about 
among the flags and water-lilies, and under 
the spreading boughs of the willows and 
alders, which was what our party wanted. 
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" And there is room enough for Ardiie 
to lie at the bottom," said Constance, whose 
pleasure always depended on sharing it with 
those she loved. " Don't you think he 
might be safely carried into the boat, Mr. 
Carteret? He would enjoy it so much." 

Mr. Carteret thought it might be managed 
quite safely, and imder his superintendence 
Archie was carried down that same evening, 
in a state of enchantment at this new plea- 
sm*e, and laid safely and comfortably on a 
pile of cushions at the bottom of the boat. 
Madame de la Pefia and Marie placed them- 
selves one on each side of Constance, who 
undertook to steer, while Carteret took the 
oars. They rowed into every nook and 
comer, then floated idly on the dear 
expanse, which reflected the soft evening 
light, and every object on the bank, like 
a crystal mirror. The girls gathered heaps 
of water-lilies, of which Marie made a wreath, 
and Constance placed it on Madame de la 
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Peiia's head, from which the bonnet had 
long been thrown aside, and Archie declared 
that she looked like Undine, and Carteret 
thought, but did not say, that if the Sirens 
had faces like hers, they had no need of 
their voices to make men mad, and draw 
them down headlong beneath the waves. 
In short, all enjoyed themselves so much 
that the boating was voted a triumphant suc- 
cess, and it was determined by acclamation 
to repeat the expedition next day. 
. After that a part of every fine day was 
spent on the water. Mrs. Wentworth de- 
clined joining herself in these aquatic expe- 
ditions, but she was too glad that Archie 
should have a new pleasure to check them 
in any way ; and Archie himself was never 
so happy as when lying on his cushions, 
cradled by the gentle rocking of the boat, 
listening sometimes to the gay talk, some- 
times to one or the other reading out a 
poem or fairy-tale, sometimes, — and that he 
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liked best of all, — ^to Constance's sweet voice 
singing a simple English ballad, while his 
eyes fed on the beauty of earth, and sky^ 
and water, and Madame de la Pefia's face. 

One evening, when the rest of the party 
had landed, and Carteret held out his hand 
to assist Madame de la Pefla, who was the 
last to leave the boat, she said, 

" It is such a pity to go in yet, the evening 
is so lovely. Do give me another turn, Mr* 
Carteret— only one more." 

He shoved the boat oif again, and with a 
few vigorous strokes sent her into the clear 
water, away from the bank ; then he lay on 
his oars, and let his eyes rest on his com- 
panion's figure, as she leant back in the 
stem of the boat, one hand carelessly hold- 
ing the strings of her bonnet, which she had 
thrown oif, the other hanging over the side, 
the tips of her fingers just touching the 
water, while her eyes watched the ripple 
they made. 

i2 
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" How delidoTis this solitude, this silence 
is !" she said, after awhile. " I could float 
on so for ever !" 

" I hope you will have more mercy on 
your galley-slave, and remember he is made 
df flesh and blood," said Carteret. 

" Are you tired ? Then let me row," she 
said, starting up as she spoke, and by her 
sudden movement making the boat rock so 
violently that she was thrown forward, and 
would have fallen, had not Carteret dropped 
the oars and caught her in his arms. He 
could not help feeling how slender and lithe 
was the waist he clasped, how round and 
beautiful the arms, visible through the clear 
muslin sleeves, which rested on his shoul- 
ders for support, how rich and sweet the 
lips that came so near his own. He set 
her down on the seat beside him, a little 
more slowly, perhaps, than was quite neces- 
sary. 

" That was a dangerous move of yours, 
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Madame/' lie said, "and deserves to be 
punished." 

" How will you punish me ?" she asked, 
looking up at him with a smile half coaxing, 
half saucy. 

He was sorely tempted to give her a 
practical answer, but resisted, and said, 
turning away his head : 

" By putting you on shore, which, at any 
rate, would be the wisest plan at this hour." 

" Oh ! you will not be so cruel, Mr. Car- 
teret ? You know you promised to teach 
me to row." 

" Did I ? I do not remember it." 

" Yes, indeed you did. Do teach me, — ^ 
pray do !" 

Carteret was not made of stone, and he 
could not withstand the pleading look, the 
pretty, chUdish entreaty, enforced by her 
hand laid on his arm. So he picked up the 
oars, which, being fortunately fastened to 
the rowlocks, had not fallen into the water 
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when he dropped them, placed her hands 
in the proper place, and guided her move- 
ments. In spite of himself, he watched the 
graceful line of her throat and shoulders as 
she swayed backwards and forwards to the 
oar; and when, from time to time, she 
would raise her eyes to his, a quick, hot 
flame seemed to dart from them into his 
heart, while she innocently asked if she 
was not doing well. To escape the spell 
which was gaining upon him, he took up 
his own oar, and began pulling vigorously ; 
the consequence of which was that he 
brought the boat right round, and ran her 
against the trunk of a tree with a shock 
which made Madame de la Pefia drop 
her oar with a faint scream, and fall back 
helplessly against him. 

"This won't do," he said, as he raised 
her, and placed her once more in the seat 
astern, then stood up to shove off the boat* 
*' It is plain that I am unfit to teach any»- 
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thing, and always come to grief when I 
attempt it, so we will go ashore." 

The tone of his voice told her that 
ftirther entreaties would be in vain, and she 
contented herself with softly sighing as she 
said that, for her part, she did not see that 
any great harm had been done. He pad- 
dled the boat to the landing-place, and hav- 
ing helped her out, he begged her to go 
home, without waiting for him, as he must 
take the boat to the boat-house, and Mrs. 
Wentworth might be uneasy at their non- 
appearance. Madame de la Pefia was a 
little discomposed at this arrangement, for 
she had reckoned on the twilight walk to 
complete what she had believed to be so 
successfully begun, but she thought it best 
to follow his advice, as she did not wish to 
draw Mrs. Wentworth's attention to her 
proceedings, and she comforted herself with 
the reflection that the ice was well broken 
now, and that every succeeding day of the 
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many still remaining to her would bring her 
nearer to her goal. 

In this expectation, however, she was 
doomed to be disappointed. The danger 
he had run on the boating expedition put 
Carteret on his guard, and he returned to 
the reserve he had maintained in the earlier 
days of their acquaintance. In vain she • 
brought to bear upon him every weapon in 
her armoury, and tried in turn melting soft- 
ness or cutting disdain. He remained un- 
moved, and apparently unscathed. He did, 
indeed, carefully avoid every occasion of 
being alone with her, but in their daily in- 
tercourse his eye met her look as frankly, 
his hand took hers as steadily as if she had 
been his grandmother, and the vQry admira- 
tion he was at no pains to conceal irritated 
her by its appreciative calmness. 

" He is made of ice," she said to herself 
again and again, when foiled in some skil- 
ful attack, and, what was worse, made to 
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feel that he knew it, " but . if he were a 
glacier itself, he shall melt," and the excite- 
ment of the pursuit made what would 
otherwise have been a season of intolerable 
ennui^ pass swiftly, if not pleasurably, 
away. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" AT^^'^^" ^^ Constance, one morning 

^^^ at breakfast, " Marie has never seen 

the sea. I wish we could manage to show 

it to her before the holidays are over." 

</ 

" What can you mean, my dear ? She 
sees the sea every day, or at least every high 
tide, from these very windows." 

" Ah I but that is only from a distance, 
and not the real open sea and the sea shore, 
with the waves rolling in ; and she does so 
long to see them." 

" Well, drive over to Granville any day 
you like. It will be too long an expedition 
for Archie, and I would not leave him ; but 
if Madame de la Peiia will undertake to 
chaperon you, you and Marie can go." 
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" And perhaps I may be allowed to offer 
my escort?" put in Carteret. 

"You must ask Madame de la Pefia's 
leave," said Mrs. Went worth smiling, " as she 
is to be general-in-chief." 

Madame de la Pefia gave her assent 
graciously, of course. 

" Then, Madame," said Carteret, " I would 
suggest to your generalship that instead of 
driving in a common-place way along a good 
road in a good carriage to Granville, we 
should go in search of the sea to St. Thomas 
by the cross-roads, where we may have some 
chance of adventures to give a zest to the 
expedition. We must go in a cart, for no 
vehicle on springs could encounter the holes 
and ruts of Norman petits chemins ; and we 
must take our own provisions, for we shall 
find nothing but the poorest of cabarets at 
St. Thomas ; but if Madame la G^n^rale 
consents, and Mrs. Wentworth sees no ob- 
jection, I think it will be a very pleasant bit 
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of gipsying, and enlighten Marie's mind 
on the subject of pic-nics as well . as of the 
sea." 

A chorus of approbation greeted this pro- 
position, which was passed nem. con. To the 
girls, of course, a pic-nic was enchanting, 
and Madame de la Pefia was equally pleased, 
for she saw that an expedition iavolving 
the chance of slight adventures, small diffi- 
culties, and delicate distresses, would offer 
many more opportunities of bringing her 
artillery to bear upon Carteret than an 
ordinary drive performed m perfect ease 
and security. 

So the matter was settled at once. Archie 
sorely longed to be of the party, but the 
state of the lanes, which made them imprac- 
ticable to any vehicle which he could bear, 
put that out of the question; and Mrs. Went- 
worth, who at any rate had not the slightest 
turn for adventurous expeditions, remained 
with him. Mr. Carteret undertook to look 
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after a conveyance ; Mrs. Wentworth pro- 
mised to attend to the commissariat, and the 
impatience of the girls was gratified by an 
early day being fixed upon, as, in that un- 
certain climate, no dependence could be 
placed on the continuance of the fine wea- 
ther. 

Accordingly, a very few mornings later, a 
covered cart, drawn by two stout Norman 
horses, under the guidance of a coimtryman 
in a blue blouse, drew up in the court-yard 
to convey our party of pleasure-seekers. 
Trusses of clean straw were provided for 
seats, a well-filled hamper, and a store of 
cloaks and wraps of every description were 
duly stowed away ; and then Mr. Carteret 
proceeded to hand in the ladies, or rather to 
assist them in climbing in with the help of a 
wooden stool placed on the ground. With 
an amused smile he noted the diiference in 
their respective equipments. Constance, 
dressed in a brown-hoUand blouse, and flap- ^ 
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ping straw hat which concealed her natural- 
loveliness as much as was possible, — her feet 

« 

shod in the thickest of boots, sprang into, 
the waggon careless of everything but 
thorough enjoyment of the rough expedition 
before her. Marie followed as she was bid, 
quiet even in her joy, and only redeemed 
from actual plainness by her lustrous eyes, 
and the rich colour which pleasure had 
brought to her now rounded cheek. Ma- 
dame de la Pefia came last. For her 
there was no careless enjoyment, no silent 
delight. She had determined that this 
should be a day of conquest, and she had 
equipped herself accordingly. Her dress, of 
some light summer material of delicate, neu- 
tral tint, floated around her in soft folds, 
half concealing, half revealing the lines of 
her graceful figure. Her boots, not thick 
enough for clumsiness, nor thin enough for 
absurdity, set off in their perfect fit her neat 
ankle and arched instep. Her gloves, of the 
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same soft tint as her dress, seemed to have 
grown upon her hands like a second skin ; 
but her crowning triumph was her hat, h 
Tenfantj as she laughingly called it, in which, 
with the prescience of genius, she had fore- 
stalled the prettiest fashion of a later day, 
reducing the wide flapping brim to just the 
graceful droop which shaded her eyes and 
neck, and bending upwards over the ear, 
left a hoUow filled by a few corn-flowers 
and poppies, which rested on the massive 
loop of raven black hair, sweeping back with 
a long curve from the peach-like cheek. 
Never had she looked more bewitching, and 
her consciousness of the fact heightened the 
brilliancy of her eyes and the soft glow of 
her complexion. Carteret read it all; he 
knew that that apparent simplicity was the 
triumph of art, but he could not resist the 
charm ; and when the involuntary softening 
of his voice, the troubled admiration of his 
look, told her of her success, her blush of 
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triumph, which looked like a blush of mo- 
desty, made her more beautiful still. 

It was a dangerous position. Those two, 
with no companions but the unconsdous 
girls wrapped up in their own childlike en- 
jojrment, were as much alone as if no human 
being had been within a thousand miles, and 
Madame de la Pefia had free scope for every 
art of coquetry, secure from any check im- 
posed by the observation of a by-stander. 
The very roughness of the conveyance, which 
made it impossible to maintain any conven- 
tional propriety of attitude, and constantly 
brought her arm, her hand, her foot in con- 
tact with his, offered a thousand opportuni- 
ties of strengthening her spell. She knew 
right well that she must work through the 
senses. Over his intellect, his higher feel- 
ings, she was aware that she was power- 
, less. Nature had given her every physical 
charm, but had denied her every other. 
Wit she had none ; and for wisdom only a 
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hard shrewdness in worldly affairs, and un- 
bounded cunning in compassing her own 
small ends. The large sympathies which 
seem in some natures almost to supply the 
place of intellect, were absolutely wanting in 
her. She had, probably, been born with 
some capacity, however small, for disinte- 
rested affection, since we can scarcely believe 
that any human soul is sent into the world 
destitute of all germs of good ; but her ap- 
petites were far stronger, and the circum- 
stances of her life made the gratification of 
these impossible without the sacrifice of the 
other. Her mother had died while she was 
still an infant; her father, a second-rate 
actor in a provincial town, had early made 
up his mind that his daughter's face must be 
her fortune, and, if possible, his too, and he 
had spared no pains to give her just the 
amount of education necessary to add to her 
beauty the external polish of a higher class. 
The plays she saw on the stage taught her 
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to contrast her sordid home with the splen- 
dour and luxury wealth and rank could 
procure, and prepared her to listen with 
dutiful acquiescence to her father's exhorta- 
tions to turn a deaf ear to all unprofitable 
admiration, and silence every whisper of ro- 
mantic passion. Had she possessed any 
dramatic talent, her career would have been 
assured. But her father quickly convinced 
himself that she had none, and that her in- 
superable indolence made it useless to force 
her into a career in which only hard labour 
could have ensured her even moderate suc- 
cess. 

His anxieties on her accoimt were of short 
duration. Before she was seventeen she 
was seen at the theatre by M. de la Pefia, a 
wealthy Spanish merchant, old enough to be 
her grandfather, and he instantly determined 
to obtain possession of her. Having found 
out who she was, he jumped to the conclu- 
sion that her youth, her inexperience, and 
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her poverty would make her an easy prey. 
But he had reckoned without his host. She 
listened with the sweetest smiles to all his 
protestations, accepted all his presents, but 
met every advance towards a more decisive 
resfslX with such infantine innocence and ig- 
norance of his implied meaning, that he was 
utterly baffled, while at the same time his 
passion grew stronger from the obstacles to 
its gratification; In less than two months 
she had completely turned the tables upon 
him, and the intended victim brought the 
hoary-headed seducer a humble supplicant 
to her father for the honour of obtaining 
her hand. 

A warmer-hearted or better-principled 
girl might have mourned over the sacrifice 
of her youth and her liberty, but M^lanie 
Lavallee had no intention of sacrificing 
either. Wealth was necessary for the full 
enjoyment of both, and M. de la Pefia had 
wealth ; so she took him as the inevitable 

k2 
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condition of its possession, with just confi- 
dence in the unbounded power which a per- 
fectly beautiful and perfectly unscrupulous 
young wife would exercise over a man of 
his years and temperament. 

One thing only had been left out, or ra- 
ther could scarcely be taken into her calcu- 
lations. She could command her husband 
and dlt he possessed ; she could not com- 
mand the conditions on whjch his posses- 
sions depended, nor enable him to neglect 
with impunity the means by which they had 
been accumulated, i.e., the indefatigable at- 
tention to business, the bold, keen insight 
necessary to ensure success in the gigantic 
speculations by which his fortune had been 
made, and in which the greater portion of 
it was still embarked. His infatuation for her 
swallowed up every other interest; to watch 
her every look, to gratify her boundless 
love of dress and luxury by expenditure as 
boundless, to make up for his want of youth 
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by devotion which would have been extra- 
vagant in a stripling, absorbed his whole 
existence. His cool head, his clear judg- 
ment, his unwearied industry were all gone. 
He closed his eyes to every warning that 
his affairs were becoming hopelessly embar- 
rassed and his commercial credit failing, till 
the fatal day came when bankruptcy stared 
him in the face, and he had to go home and 
tell his wife he was a beggar. He preferred 
blowing his brains out in his counting-house, 
and leaving it to his head clerk to inform 
Madame de la Pefia that she was a widow 
and penniless. 

The blow was a terrible one, and, to do 
her justice, she felt real sorrow for the 
death of the husband who had never left a 
wish of hers unfulfilled, from whom she 
had never heard a cold word or received a 
careless glance. But she was not a woman 
to abandon herself to grief to the detri- 
ment of her worldly interests. The jewels 
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which her husband had heaped upon her 
were a spaall fortune in themselves. With 
these, and a considerable sum of money 
which he had given her but a few days be- 
fore to pay some heavy bills, and as many 
more valuables as she could easily pack up, 
she hastily decamped before the officials of 
the law made their appearance, and took 
refuge with her father in her native town of 
Bordeaux. She, or rather M. de la Pefia, 
had been liberal enough to him in her pros- 
perity, and he received her imgrudgingly 
in her adversity, and did what he could 
to help her in the arrangement of her 
affairs. 

We need not follow her through the vicis- 
situdes of the next few years. Suffice it to 
say that just as the failure of several succes- 
sive matrimonial schemes to improve her 
position had left her at the end of her wits 
and her cash, an offer came from an elder 
sister of her father's, who was at the head 
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of a first-rate pensionnat in Paris, to take 
her niece into partnership, if the latter would 
undertake the drudgery of the business, 
which old age and infirmity were making 
oppressive to Madame Desprez. 

No vocation could be less suited to Ma- 
dame de la Peiia's habits and tastes, but it 
secured her a respectable home at a moment 
when she scarcely knew where to turn ; and 
her father, who was by this time tired of 
the charge of her and her affairs, declared 
that she must look for no further help from 
him, if she refused an offer so full of present 
advantage, and — considering her aunt's age 
and childlessness — of promise for the future. 
So the offer was accepted, and Madame de 
la Pefia's clear head and economical talents, 
where they could be exercised on anybody's 
comforts but her own, made her a more 
valuable partner than Madame Desprez ex- 
pected. Her winning manners completed 
h^r conquest of the old lady's heart, and at 
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her aunt's death, which took place about six 
months before the opening of our tale, Ma^ 
dame found herself sole proprietress of the 
establishment in the Rue Faubourg St 
Honor^, and of all her aunt's not inconsider- 
able savings besides. 

Her first impulse was to give up the school, 
and once more seek pleasure in independence; 
but her experience of poverty had made her 
a worshipper of wealth, her experience of 
the pleasures of saving had made her almost 
as eager to accumulate as to enjoy. The 
school had been so well organized by her 
aunt, that the task of superintendence and 
management was very light, and its reputa- 
tion stood so high that the income it brought 
in was considerable. For the present, at 
least, her cooler judgment told her she could 
do nothing better than stay where she was. 
So she staid ; and so it happened that Con- 
stance Wentworth was placed under her 
care, and that she was spending the summer 
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holidays under the same roof as Henry Car- 
teret. 

We must now return from this long di- 
gression to our party in the cart, toiling 
alowly and laboriously through the eight or 
nine miles which separated Laforet from St. 
Thomas. Carteret had not maligned the 
Norman lanes. Lying low between high 
banks, overhung with hedge-row timber, 
they act as a deep drainage system for the 
adjoining fields, and all the surplus moisture 
of the soil runs into them, converting them 
in rainy weather into wet ditches, and even 
in dry leaving them full of deep muddy 
holes, into which the wheels of any vehicle 
sank up to the axle-trees, and at times seemed 
so hopelessly imbedded that Hercules him- 
self could scarcely help the waggoner out. 
As they are private roads, their repairs are 
left to the individual proprietors through 
whose land they pass, and the consequence 
is that they are not repaired at all, as long as 
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they are not absolutely impassable. A party 
of older people, or one less bent on turning 
difficulties into pleasures, would have found 
the drive a very tedious one. But the lanes, 
if execrable in a utilitarian point of view, 
were as pretty and picturesque as many other 
uncivilized things. The hedge-row timber 
formed an arch of verdure overhead, through 
which the chequered sunlight fell on the 
steep banks, lighting up the gnarled roots 
of beech or elm, bright patches of moss, or 
wreaths of luxurious honeysuckle. When 
an unusually large hole, or perilously deep 
rut, made the carter at the horse's head po- 
litely request the party to lighten the cart 
by alighting till the mauvais pas had been 
got over, — an occurrence which happened 
on an average about every half-hour, — Con- 
stance and Marie, too happy to escape the 
confinement of the vehicle, sprang out, re- 
gardless of mud, while Madame de la Pefia 
put Carteret's services into requisition in a him- 
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dred ways, which kept him constantly at her 
side. Now his hand and arm were wanted 
to assist her to alight, or get in again ; now 
his foot must act as a stepping-stone on 
which she could place her own delicate sole, 
and so pass dryshod over a miry place ; now 
she asked him to reach her the flowers 
which she would not scramble for like the 
girls. He did not find her service hard ; the 
hand which rested on his was so soft and 
small, the foot and ankle so delicate, the 
face constantly uplifted to him so beautiful, 
in spite of the green eyes which had led to 
his feline comparison for her. Her spell 
was upon him, lulling his higher nature to 
sleep, and the warm, scented air, the solitude, 
and the quiet beauty of the lanes helped it 
to work. 

At length they reached St. Thomas, and 
leaving the waggon at the inn, which, as 
Carteret had foretold, was a mere public- 
house of the meanest description, they pro- 
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ceeded at once to the shore. The wind 
had been high the night before, and a 
heavy swell was breaking on the beach. 
Marie stood as one entranced. The bound- 
less expanse, the ceaseless motion, the deep 
booming sound of the rolling waves, all 
struck her with a sense of vastness and 
grandeur almost overpowering, and the 
tears welled up unconsciously into her eyes, 

" Is it like what you expected, Marie ?'* 
asked Constance. 

" How could I expect this .^" answered 
Marie, but she said no more. 

Meanwhile, the hamper of provisions had 
been carried down to the beach by Car- 
teret's orders, and a favourable spot, under 
the shadow of a large rock, having been 
selected, the pleasures of unpacking and 
laying out the dinner began. At first 
Marie felt that there was something irreve- 
rent in the gay laughter, the eating and 
drinking in the presence of that mighty 
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ocean ; but the impression passed away, and 
soon her laugh, so seldom heard, rang out 
almost as joyously as Constance's at the 
small misadventures essential to the full 
pleasure of a pic-nic, and the very bad jokes 
which, of course, followed upon them. 

It was a happy day to all, — to Marie 
one to be stored in her memory, in which 
happy days were not frequent, and lived 
over and over again long afterwards. 
Carteret, under the influence of Madame 
de la Pefia's exceeding beauty, more 
bewitching than ever in her conscious- 
ness of victory, the joyous merriment of 
the girls, and the bright, sweet summer's 
day, threw aside all his coldness and re- 
serve, rose into boyish spirits, laughed and 
talked nonsense, and clambered over all 
manner of perilous places to get specimens 

4 

of sea-weed which Melanie wished for, 
while Marie held her breath in terror, and 
Constance clapped her hands at his agility 
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and daring, and Melanie rewarded him on 
his return with the prize she had coveted 
by a smile and look which intoxicated him 
more than ever. All four were equally 
sorry when the driver came to tell them 
they must be starting homewards ; he would 
not encounter the petits chemins in the 
dark, the ladies might be kept out half the 
night. It was no use to remonstrate, and 
Carteret remembered that he had promised 
Mrs. Wentworth that they should be home 
by nightfall, so they once more clambered 
into their rough conveyance, Marie with a 
last look and sigh towards the rolling waves, 
which she thought it little likely she should 
ever see again. 

The journey back had little to distinguish 
it from the journey out, except that the 
long gleams of light fell through the stems 
of the trees, casting the shadow of the 
latter athwart the lanes, instead of raining 
down through the net-work of foliage over- 
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head. The glowing splendour of the west 
slowly faded into twilight ; the nightingales 
poured out their song, answering each othelr 
from bough to bough, the more distant 
seeming the echo of the nearer lay; the 
evening star shone down from the pure 
depths of blue into which the sunset glory 
had melted, and a hush fell upon the merry 
party in the cart. Three of them felt the 
magic of the hour ; the fourth knew that it 
was doing her work, and took care not to 
disturb it. 

But no reverie could long be indulged on 
that road. As in the morning, so now, at 
each mauvais pas^ they were summoned to 
alight and get through themselves as best 
they might, while cart and horses floundered 
after them. It was not long after their de- 
parture from St. Thomas, that Marie, in try- 
ing to pick her way round the deep mire 
slipped into it, and in her attempts to extri- 
cate herself, lost one of her shoes. 
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" Oh ! what shall I do ?" she exclaimed in 
distress, as she drew out the shoeless foot 
coated with mud. 

" Wait for me," said Carteret, and having 
seen M^lanie and Constance safe to the next 
bit of dry ground, he came back to Marie. 
After some groping in the mud with a stick, 
the shoe turned up, but as to putting it on 
again, that was out of the question. So Car- 
teret settled the difficulty by tossing it into 
the cart, and taking Marie in his arms he 
carried her over the mire and deposited her 
there too, carefully wiped off the wet mud 
from her stocking with wisps of straw, and 
covered up her feet that she should not get 
chilled. Marie was distressed at giving him 
so much trouble, yet how pleasant it was to 
feel so taken care of! And afterwards at 
each place which it was necessary to walk 
over he carried her again, and how new and 
sweet was the feeling of those strong arms 
bearing her up so gently and tenderly withal. 
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"Oh! what a joy it must be to have a 
father or brother," thought Marie ; "a brother 
like Mr. Carteret, not poor Archie," and her 
thanks were so full of humble gratitude, 
that they touched Carteret almost with 
pain. 

Madame de la Pefia, however, was by no 
mieans pleased to have her cavalier taken 
from her to wait upon the Cinderella of her 
establishment. 

" You really had better let her stay in the 
cart ; you will tire yourself to death," she 
said at last. 

" Do you think I am as weak as that ?" 
answered he, laughing. "Why, I could 
carry you just as easily. Shall I try ?" 

" Certainly not," said her voice, but her 
eyes said, " Do." 

The next stoppage was at a place where 
the overflowing of a stream had transformed 
the road into a shallow pond of some yards 
in width. To avoid it, the walkers had to 
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scramble up the bank into the field above, 
Constance was out of the cart and up the 
bank in an instant, Madame de la Pefia 
stood hesitating. 

" What fatiguing work it is !" she sighed. 

" Wait for me, Marie," said Carteret, and 
without another word he lifted Madame de 
la PefLa in his arms, and walked straight 
into the water. 

She made no struggle to escape, but her 
breast heaved and a richer glow came into 
her face. 

" You see I can carry you like a child,'* 
he whispered, as he bent over her. 

" Yes, I am in your power," she answered j 
and letting her^head sink back on his shoulder 
she looked deep into his eyes, a look that 
sent his blood throbbing through every 
pulse, and made his breath come thick and 
short 

Dizzy and nearly blind with emotion, he 
staggered on. 
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** Let me down* I am too heavy for you,*' 
she murmurei 

•" Not yet, not yet," and she felt his armgi 
tighten round her, and his hot breath bum 
her cheek as his face bent lower and lower, 
till his lips all but touched hers. 

" He is mine 1" she thought ; but suddenly, 
.with an effort which she felt quivering 
through his whole frame, he threw back 
his head, sprang over the few feet of water 
which had still to be crossed, set her dowQ 
without a word, and plunged back again for 
Marie, 

"Don't come back," called Marie from 
the cart, already half way across the water, 
"the driver said my weight would not 
signify." 

Carteret was thankful. At that moment 
he felt as if his arms would have polluted 
the innocent child, as if her pure eyes 
would have read in his the foul mystery 
of passion which had so lately been there. 

l2 
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The recoil was as powerful as had been 
the temptation. Young as he was he had 
seen enough of the light loves, the profli- 
gate tone and habits but too common among 
his companions, both at college and as a 
medical student, to have learnt to despise 
and forswear them. His instincts of refine- 
ment as a gentleman were revolted by their 
coarseness ; his high ideal of women, gained 
from his mother, made him shrink from its 
degradation ; and the teaching of that 
mother, aided by rare natural strength of 
character, caused him to scorn the weak- 
ness which surrendered reason, conscience, 
and will to the dictates of the lower desires 
of our nature. 

" Give me that man 
That is not passlon^g slave, and I will wear him 
In mj hearths core, aj, in mj heart of hearts.'* 

That man he had resolved to be, and 
swore to himself a solemn oath that no 
woman should command his senses who 
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was not also worthy to command his heart 
and mind. To a nature at once ardent and 
tender like his, such a vow was no light 
matter to keep. In self-defence he had 
imposed upon himself an habitual coldness 
and reserve in his intercourse with women, 
and it was the contrast between this and 
his almost chivalrous tenderness towards 
those from whom he had nothing to fear 
which gave his manner to the latter the 
charm that was felt almost equally by 
Mrs. Wentworth and Marie. Madame 
de la Pefia's unscrupulous coquetry, aided 
by all the enervating influences of place 
and time, had all but conquered him, 
and a storm of disgust and self-abasement 
now swept over his soul. Little did the 
enchantress dream, as she reclined beside 
him in one of her attitudes of languid grace, 
rejoicing inwardly in the victory which laid 
him, as she believed, a captive bound hand 
and foot at her mercy, that he was at that 
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very mpment indignantly spuming her image 
from his heart, as the Circe 

" Whose charmed cup 
Whoever tasted, lost his upright shape, 
And downward fell into a grovelling swine." 

. During the few days more that the holi* 
days lasted, he never departed from an icy 
reserve towards Madame de la Pefia. Long 
and painfully he discussed in his mind whe- 
ther he ought to open Mrs. Wentworth's 
eyes to the character of the person to whose 
care she entrusted her daughter. But it 
was delicate ground to enter upon. He 
could bring no tangible accusation against 
her. Looks and tones that gave meaning to 
words otherwise harmless, "trifles light as 
air," which gained significance only when 
interpreted by the circumstances of the mo- 
ment, were all he had to allege; and would not 
Mrs. Wentworth be justified in rejecting it 
all as the dream of his own vanity, working 
on an impure imagination ? 
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' Having satisfied himself, by a close cross- 
examination of Marie, that Madame de la 
Pefia mingled so little with her pupils, and 
had so little personal share in their educa- 
tion, that her influence was really null as re- 
garded them, he finally resolved to be 
dilent. The time came when he would have 
purchased with his heart's blood the undoing 
of this decision. The warning, had it been 
given, might, indeed, have been given in 
vain ; but he would have freed his own soul 
from responsibility, and the error of with- 
holding it was pimished, as error often is in 
this mysterious world, more heavily than 
many a crime. 

The holidays were drawing to a dose, 
and sadness fell on all the little party, ex- 
cept Madame de la Pefia, who was weary of 
the monotonous country life, provoked by 
Carteret's inexplicable coldness, and longing 
to return to the stir and variety of Paris, 
and the chances of more satisfactory ad- 
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mirers. Archie fretted so much at the pro- 
spect of losing his sister and Marie, that 
Mrs. Wentworth took into consideration the 
possibility of keeping both with her, and re- 
scuing Marie altogether from the school. 
But there were difficulties in the way of 
accomplishing this without removing Archie 
from M. Jourdan's care, which had already 
proved of so much service to him that its 
continuance was of the first importance, and 
Mrs. Wentworth gave up the plan. Car- 
teret, though he said little, felt scarcely less 
than Archie how great a blank the two 
girls would leave behind ; how Constance's 
bright, girlish beauty would be missed like 
the bloom of flowers from the garden ; and 
Marie's silent, intelligent sympathy, spoken 
by the large eyes which seemed to mirror 
back every thought and feeling, as the 
lake mirrored every change of light and 
form in the clouds that sailed above it, 
would leave a void as great, to him at. 
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least, as if the waters themselves had been 
blotted out of the landscape. 

It would have been incredible to Marie 
that a creature so insignificant as herself 
should betnissed by anyone, and most of all 
by Carteret ; but she was too much absorbed 
in her own sorrow to think of what might 
be passing in the minds of others with re- 
ference to her. She felt as if in leaving 
LaforSt the gates of Eden would dose be- 
hind her, and she must go forth again into 
the rough, thorny world without even such 
hope as our first parents may have derived 
from plunging into the unknown. 

She had, indeed, the inexpressible joy of 
knowing that Constance would still be with 
her, but she knew also how precarious its 
duration was, and how the time must come 
when that too would be taken from her. 
The last evening of their stay, she sat alone on 
the terrace, drinking in, as it were, the lovely 
view now fading in the twilight, the sweet 
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air, the soft murmuring sounds that came and 
went she knew not whence or where, Us voix 
du silence^ which make its presence felt, and 
the tears were dropping from her eyes, when 
Carteret came up and stood besidf her. He 
laid his hand upon her head and gently 
stroked her hair : 

• " You are very sorry, little one, that these 
holidays are over, I see, and I am very sorry 
too. I shall miss you sadly. " 

" Miss me, Mr. Carteret I how could you 
miss me ?" 

"I don't know how I could, but I do 
know that I shall. I wish you were my 
little sister. But we must part to-morrow, 
and perhaps we may never meet again. 
Will you remember me, I wonder?" he 
added in a dreamy tone, as if speaking to 
himself more than to her. 

" Do you think I could forget how kind 
you have been to me ? " she said reproach- 
fully. 
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■ " My kindness has been little enough to 
remember, and children forget quickly. It 
is, perhaps, one of their privileges." 

" Happy children, who have a home and a 
father and mother, brothers and sisters, may 
forget. I have none, you know. I must 
forget the only pleasures I have ever had, 
all that I have ever yet learnt or loved, when 
I forget you and Constance." A sob ended 
the sentence. She drew down his hand, 
which still lay on her head, and kissed it 
fervently. When she let it go it was wet 
with her tears. 

He sat down beside her and put his arms 
roimd her. " My poor child," he said ten- 
derly, " life seems very dark to you now, but 
it may turn out very differently from what 
you expect. This time last year you had no 
friends, and never dreamt of having any. 
Now you have two : let this make you hope- 
ful for the future. I wish I could give you a 
third, my mother, for there is no one like 
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her. But perhaps I may some day, for I 
will try not to lose sight of you altogether." 

" Oh, how kind, how very kind you are ! 
And you really think you shall not forget 
me?" 

" I know I shall not. And now good-bye. 
You go early to-morrow morning, and I had 
rather part with you to-night. God bless 
you ! " He drew her closer to him and 
gently kissed her forehead. Then he rose 
and left her with a sorrow as deep as before, 
but a joy deeper still swelling at her heart. 
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CHAPTER VL 

TITADAME DE LA PENA and her two 

•^'-*- charges returned to Paris, and the 
school re-assembled again. The first morn- 
ing that Marie awoke to the sound of the 
school-bell, she asked herself whether the 
holidays at LaforSt had not been a blissful 
dream, and Mrs. Wentworth, Archie, and Mr. 
Carteret the creations of her own imagina- 
tion. But Constance was there to confirm 
her recollections, and when she entered 
upon her school-work again she soon had 
positive proof of how real was the gain from 
those eight happy weeks, and how much 
they had done towards clearing and develop- 
ing her mind. 

Autumn and winter passed away, and she 
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continued working her way steadily up in 
the school, astonishing masters and mistresses, 
and herself, perhaps, most of all, by the 
rapidity of her progress. She and Constance 
were still inseparables through all the hours 
they could spare from their respective tasks, 
but Constance had now a new pursuit, in 
which Marie had no share, and which took 
up a good deal of the time which used to be 
given to her. Madame de la Pefia.had dis- 
covered at Lafor^t that Constance had a very 
fine soprano voice, and had advised Mrs. 
Wentworth to let her have singing-lessons. 
Accordingly, on her return to school, Con- 
stance was placed under the tuition of M. 
Lavall^e, Madame de la Pefla's brother, a 
singer of great reputation in Paris, whose 
lessons were given only to a favoured few, 
and considered to be cheaply purchased at 
the very high price he put upon them. 
These lessons soon became a thorn in poor 
Marie's side. Constance had her brother's 
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love of music, and threw herself heart and 
soul into this new pursuit, from which Marie 
was shut out. Then Madame de la Pefia 
began to ask her more and more frequently 
to spend the evening in her rooms, to give 
her the advantage, as she said, of hearing M. 
Lavall^e sing. Marie of course was not in- 
cluded in these invitations, and though she 
rejoiced in every pleasure enjoyed by Con- 
stance without a shade of envy or repining, 
she sadly acknowledged to herself that this 
was the beginning of that separation of plea^ 
sures, of interests, of everything which must 
inevitably come and take Constance from 
her sooner or later. Even when they were 
together Marie felt that her friend had no 
longer the. same undivided sympathy and 
confidence to give her. Her mind was evi: 
dently wandering away from her companion ; 
her manner was often restless and excited, 
and if Marie questioned her she would give 
some vague answer with a flush and a start, 
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or perhaps deny that she was in any way 
different from what she used to be. But 
Marie knew too well that the change was 
real, though whence it came she could not 
guess. 

One half-holiday late in April, both the 
giris were sent for to Madame de la Pefla's 
room to see a visitor, and there, to their 
surprise and joy, they found Mr. Carteret. 
Constance came forward with outstretched 
hand, and firankly expressed her pleasure at 
seeing him again. Marie followed, timid 
and silent as usual, but her glistening eyes 
and changing colour told him better than 
words how great was the joy she felt. He 
explained that professional avocations having 
called him to Paris for a somewhat prolonged 
stay, he had taken the route by St. Malo 
and Avranches to pay a visit to M. Jourdan's 
establishment, and ascertain Archie's pro- 
gress ; and that Mrs. Wentworth had charged 
him when he reached Paris to call on Ma- 
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dame de la Pefia, to see Constance and Marie, 
and deliver a parcel which she had sent by 
him to her daughter. 

" I trust you would not have needed 
such a commission to bring you to my 
house," said Madame de la Pefia, with one of 
her most winning smiles, "and that you 
would not have done me the injury of being 
in Paris wifhout coming to see me, as well 
as my pupils." 

Mr. Carteret bowed somewhat coldly, and 
said that he should scarcely have presumed 
on their short acquaintance to present him- 
self at her house without the excuse of Mrs. 
Wentworth's commission. 

" Well, since you are here, we need not 
examine into the motives that brought you, 
and we will welcome you as an old friend, 
though you seem disinclined to admit the 
title. I am in the habit of receiving occa- 
sionally of an evening the few to whom I 
give it, and if you will come this evening, 
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Miss Wentworth, and Marie, too," she added 
good-naturedly, "shall join us to talk 
over the happy days we spent together at 
Lafor^t." 

" Oh ! do come," said Constance's voice, 
and still more persuasively Marie's eyes; and 
Carteret, even had he felt inclined to refuse 
an invitation so graciously and gracefiilly 
given, could not have resisted that silent 
plea. 

When he returned at eight o'clock, the 
hour fixed by Madame de la Pefla, he found 
several people besides his hostess and the 
two girls assembled in Madame de la Pefla's 
pretty saloon, her private atting-room, not 
the formal ^arfo/r of official receptions. They 
were mostly of his own sex, though there 
was a sprinkling amongst them of pretty wo- 
men ; for Madame de la Pefla disdained the 
easy glory of reigning where no rival could 
dispute her claims, and cared only for the 
triumphs won over contending forces. 
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The company belonged generally to the 
dass of artists and literary people, and 
Carteret found amongst them two or three 
whose names were known to fame. The 
room was admirably arranged to facilitate 
the ease and latssez-aUer essential to the 
success of such a party. Arm-chairs and 
causeuses were grouped with apparent care- 
lessness, but so as to make any approach to 
a formal circle impossible. On the tables 
were books, prints, and drawing-materials for 
such as chose to use them ; the pianoforte 
stood open and littered with music. The 
light was clear yet soft, the atmosphere of 
tempered warmth, fragrant with the scent 
of flowers. The hostess glided from group 
to group, the centre of the scene, her grace 
and beauty the gems of which all the rest 
seemed only the setting, and which gave 
harmony and imity to the whole. 

Marie sat in a comer, silent and unno- 
ticed, as usual, but observing every detail of 
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a scene so new to her, her dark eyes lighting 
up every now and then, as they fell on 
Constance or Carteret, or as she caught 
some fragment of interesting conversation 
from the groups nearest her comer. 

At length Carteret, who had been kept at 
Madame de la Pefia's side all the early part 
of the evening, by a net- work of graceful 
attentions, which none knew better than she 
how to weave, and which he could not 
break through without discourtesy, took the 
opportunity, while she was searching for 
some music that had been asked for, to 
make his escape, and catching Marie's eye, 
he came and sat down by her. 

" Well, Marie, or Mademoiselle Marie, I 
suppose I ought to say now, you are so 
grown since last summer." 

" Oh, pray don't I" 

"Marie, then, since you give me leave, 
how are you getting on? If you have 
grown as much in wisdom as in stature, you 
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must be fast approaching that idfeal of 
Madame de la Pefia*s horror, une femme 
savanuy 

^^ I am afraid I am in no danger of that 
yet," answered Marie smiling ; " but thanks 
to you and Constance, I am in less danger 
than I was of being a hopeless dunce.** 

"MissWentworth, then, is still your guard- 
ian angel. She looks like one, certainly. 
She too has grown, not in height only, but 
in beauty. I never saw any one so improved." 

"She was always beautiful to me," said 
Marie simply. "I can imagine nothing 
more beautiful, but I have seen so few to 
compare her with." 

" There is Madame de la Pefia ; don't you 
think her as beautiful." 

" Madame de la Pefia ! No, no, indeed I 
don't ; I could not compare them even." 

"Why?" 

" I cannot tell, at least I cannot explain. 
Constance is like an angel, and the other — " 
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" — Is earthly, sensual, devilish," muttered 
Carteret ; but so low, that Marie could not 
catch the words. 

At that moment Constance and Madame 
de la Pefia stood up together near the piano* 
forte. A young and singularly handsome 
man stood between them, listening first to 
the one and then to the other, as they ap- 
pealed to him on some question they were 
discussing. 

" Look there, Alphonse," said one of the 
guests, a well-known artist, to a brother 
artist standing beside him. " What a model 
group for a picture of the ' Choice of Her- 
cules.' That fair lily-like English girl, with 
her halo of golden hair, is the very imper- 
sonation of Virtue." 

" Only too handsome by half," returned 
his friend. " If Virtue were as attractive as 
that, we should all rush into her arms." 

" Not a bit of it, while such a Pleasure as 
Madame de la Pefia was standing on the 
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other side. Look at her voluptuous beauty, 
the rich blood mantling beneath that creamy 
skin, the rounded grace of every line in 
her figure, the eyes so full of melting languor, 
the full red lips formed only for kisses. 
Then Virtue, with the proverbial simplicity 
of the children of light, comes into the field 
in a muslin frock, shockingly ill made; while 
Pleasure is armed cap-a-piS^ not a shade of 
colour, not a fold of her dress but is calcu- 
lated to produce its effect. No, no. Virtue is 
celestially lovely, and the young man, who 
by the way, is more like an Antinous than a 
Hercules, may worship her in his dreams, 
but his waking flesh and blood will be given 
to Pleasure." 

" And go with her to perdition, I hope, as 
is the wont of flesh and blood," growled the 
other, who was one of Madame de la Pefla's 
former victims, shrugging his shoulders as 
he turned away. 

"Do you know who is that young man 
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standing beside Madame de la Pefia and 
Miss Wentworth ?" asked Carteret, who had 
listened with an amused sinile to the fore- 
going dialogue. 

"He is Madame de la Pefia's brother, 
M. Lavall^e," answered Marie. 

"Her brother!" echoed Carteret, his 
smile changing to a frown. " And how does 
he happen to know Miss Wentworth? 
Does she often meet him here ?" 

"Sometimes, not very often; but he is 
her singing-master. He has given her les- 
sons all the winter." 

" And you had rather he did not ; I can 
hear that in your voice. Why ?" 

"I am afraid I am selfish," said Marie 
with a blush. "Since Constance began to 
smg, she is much less with me. She is so 
passionately fond of music; and then she 
must practise a good deal, and the music 
room is forbidden to all of us who do not 
take lessons." 
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Carteret was annoyed by Marie's intelli- 
gence, he scarcely knew why. He had no 
more interest in Constance than he would 
have had in any other pretty, amiable girl 
with whom he had spent a few weeks under 
the same roof, but the idea of her being the 
pupil of a young man like Lavallee grated 
upon him very uncomfortably. He could 
not help watching, with some irritation, 
Lavall^e's looks and manner, as just at that 
moment he leant over her chair, apparently 
asking something of her with earnestness. 
What the request was appeared when, after 
8 little hesitation, she rose and allowed him 
to lead her to the pianoforte. 

" Oh, she is going to sing I How glad I 
am," exclaimed Marie. "I have never heard 
her sing to the pianoforte." 

The song turned out to be a duet. M. 
LavalMe's voice was a tenor of the finest 
quality, the voice that has been well appro- 
priated to the lover's part in every opera, for 
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no woman with any feeling for music can 
ever hear it unmoved, be the possessor of it 
what he may. But in this case, its power 
was aided by the rare beauty of the singer ; 
and Carteret's frown darkened as he listened. 

" Virtue will have to look sharp to her- 
self now," whispered the artist who had 
spoken before. " That man has just such a 
face and voice as the old serpent must have 
chosen, if, as the mediasval painters represent 
him, he put on a human head to tempt Eve." 

"Be quiet," answered his friend; " she is 
going to sing." 

Constance's voice was in harmony with 
her style of beauty. It was a pure, clear so- 
prano, not very powerful, but perfectly true 
and sweet in tone. The soft Italian words 
mio caro; mio hene^ came from her lips 

'^ With linked sweetness long drawn out/* 

blending with the richer tones of her master, 
to whose teaching she did infinite credit, and 
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charming the ears of her audience. But on 
Carteret's such words addressed by her, 
however innocently, to Lavall^e, grated as 
unpleasantly as a creaking wheel. 

When the duet and the applause which 
followed it were over, the guests began to 
depart. Madame de la Pefia managed to 
detain Carteret to the last, and the two girls 
had gone a minute or two before him. He 
was on the point of leaving the house, when 
a piercing scream resounded through it ; and 
turning back, he saw Constance, the skirt of 
her light dress all in flames, rushing wildly 
along the corridor above towards the head 
of the stairs. Quick as thought he snatched 
off the heavy cloak he wore, leapt up the 
stairs four steps at a time, caught Constance 
before she reached them, threw the cloak 
over her, and, la5dng her on the ground, 
wrapped the heavy folds tightly round her, 
and called to Marie, who had followed her 
friend in breathless terror, to bring more 
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coverings. Marie rushed back into their 
bed-room for blankets, and in a few seconds 
the flames were extingnished ; but Constance 
had fainted from the pain and terror. 

" Where shall I cany her?" asked Carteret 
of Madame de la Pefia, who at this moment 
ran up from her more distant room, with 
her brother. 

" To the infirmary, at once. She will be 
best there." 

" Let me help to carry her," said Lavall^e, 
advancing towards the prostrate form. 

"Thank you, there is no need," coldly re- 
plied Carteret, lifting her as he spoke, as if 
she had been an infant, and following Ma- 
dame de la Pefia^ who led the way. 

The cold air, as they passed through the 
long passages, revived Constance, and when 
she was laid on the bed in the infirmary, she 
opened her eyes and saw Lavall^e, who was 
standing at the foot. A faint colour came 
into her cheek, and she murmured, 
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"I am not much hurt. Don't be 
frightened." 

" Clear the room, if you please, Madame," 
said Carteret impatiently. "There is no 
time to be lost." 

"Certainly; Madame Bellot will be of 
more use. Come, Eugene ; come, Marie." 

" Oh ! not me ; you will not send me away, 
Mr. Carteret?" implored Marie. "I will 
not be in the way, only let me stay with 
her." 

" Very well ; Marie may stay, Madame, 
with your leave." But Madame de la Pefla 
was already out of the room, and Marie took 
her consent for granted. 

And now began the terrible operation of 
removing Constance's half-burnt clothes, and 
dressing her wounds, which were very severe, 
though, fortunately, conj&ned to the lower 
limbs. Carteret was amazed to find that 
the girl . who had risked her life by her 
mad terror, now bore with heroic fortitude 
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the cruel pain he was inevitably inflicting. 
She lay in his hands, pale and still as marble, 
giving no outward sign of suffering but the 
convulsive grasp with which her hands 
clenched Marie's, and an occasional groan 
and a shiver running through her frame 
when the agony became unbearable. At 
last it was over, and Carteret having ad- 
niinistered the opiate he had sent for, was 
about to leave her. 

" Tell me how it happened," he said to 
Marie, drawing her away from the bed- 
side. 

" We had gone to our bed-room, and just 
as we got inside the door Constance dropped 
her bracelet. She put the candle down on 
the floor to look for it, and the draught in 
the passage blew her muslin frock into the 
flame. She screamed and ran down the pas- 
sage as you saw." 

" Yes, and the accident which would pro- 
bably have been trifling, had she had pre- 
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sence of mind to throw herself on the bed, 
may now cost her her life." 

" Oh 1 Mr. Carteret, do you think her in 
such danger now ? I thought she was saved." 

"Hush, my poor child! Perhaps she 
is or may be, but it will be a long business, 
and now more will depend upon her nurse 
than upon me. What sort of person is this 
Madame Bellot ?" 

"She is a good.woman, I believe. She 
was very kind to me, they told me, when I 
was a 'baby, and saved my life by her good 
nursing." 

"Then I may trust her." 

" And me, Mr. Carteret, surely you will 
trust me too. You will let me help to nurse 
Constance." 

" My child, you are so young." 

" r am older than I look, older than 
happy children are at my age. Oh, Mr. 
Carteret, do not refuse me ; do let me try to 
do something for her." 
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" Well, you shall at least have the oppor- 
tunity of showing your gratitude, poor child," 
he said, looking kindly at the eager face 
lifted up to his.' " Madame Bellot, will you 
accept this little woman for your aide? I 
think you will find her useful." 

Madame Bellot, who, though she had 
lost sight of Marie since she had been old 
enough to go into the school-room, had 
still that regard for her jthat women are apt 
to have for a child they have nursed, will- 
ingly assented; and Carteret having given 
all necessary directions for the night, and 
promised to obtain Madame de la Pefia's 
consent to Marie's absence from the school- 
room during her friend's illness, left his 
patient to the care of her nurses, old and 
young. 

As he had foretold, Constance suffered 
long and severely. The shock to her ner- 
vous system, from the extent of the burns 
and the terror she had felt, prostrated her 
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fearfully. For many days she hung between 
life and death, and when at last the balance 
settled on the side of life, her progress was 
so slow and intermittent that it required all 
the keen observation of those who watched 
her to detect and measure it. Mrs. Went^ 
worth had of course been written to imme-s 
diately, and for once leaving Archie to the 
care of others, she hurried up to Paris. 
This proof of her mother's love had been of 
infinite service to Constance, It roused her 
from her apathetic depression, and with the 
returning desire seemed to come the strength 
to live. As soon as she was pronounced 
completely out of danger, Mrs. Wentworth 
prepared to return to Archie. 

" I leave her to your care," she said to 
Carteret, " and feel that she is safe. I only 
wish I could prove in some better way than 
this paltry money payment my gratitude to 
you for saving her life.*^ 

"I assure you, Mrs. Wentworth, you 
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have far over-paid me for what was after all 
only professional duty ; and I really believe 
the human instrument most efficacious in 
your daughter's recovery has been littler 
Marie. But for her ceaseless care, and for 
the influence which, young as she is, she 
exerts over Miss Wentworth, the surgeon's 
skill would have been insufficient. If you 
would be a friend to that friendless child — " 

" I will," answered Mrs. Wentworth, with 
more emotion than she usually showed. ^' I 
have been much struck myself by the child's 
devoted affection and her strength of mind. 
I must leave the matter now in your hands. 
If you will inquire for me what her real cir- 
cumstances are,' and show me how best to 
serve her, nothing shall be wanting on my 
part towards it." 

Carteret had it on the tip of his tongue ta 
say, " Adopt her ; give her a home and a 
mother, that is the best and only real way to 
serve her," but a timely fear lest such abrupt 
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Advocacy should injure his cause, checked 
him. He determined, however, not to give 
Mrs. Wentworth's feelings time to cool, and 
before leaving the house he requested an in- 
terview of Madame de la Pefia. That lady 
had for some time past entirely withdrawn 
her good graces from him, having found 
that all her most carefiilly forged weapons 
fell harmlessly on the cuirass of icy reserve 
he always wore in her presence, and failed 
even to irritate him into lapsing for a moment 
from his frigid courtesy. His visits to her 
house she was forced to suifer, since they were 
professionally paid to her pupil, and she was 
daily obliged to meet him to receive his pro- 
fessional report. Since Mrs. Wentworth's 
arrival, however, this had become unneces- 
sary, and she was surprised when the servant 
brought up his request. A faint hope flut- 
tered at her heart that he was come to own 
his defeat at last, but it was dispelled the 
moment he entered the room with his usual 
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calm self-possession, and spoke in the same 
coldly courteous tone in which he always 
addressed her. 

" I hope Constance is not worse owing to 
the parting with her mother ?" she asked. 

" Not at all, nor is it about her that I am 
come to speak to you." 

" Then it is about himself after all," was 
the thought that flashed through Milanie'a 
brain and half betrayed itself in ^her rising 
colour £^nd softened look as she motioned 
him to a seat beside her. 

"I wished to ask you some questions 
about your other pupil, Marie." 

" Marie !" she exclaimed with irrepressible 
vexation. "What have you to do with 
Marie ?" 

"Mrs. Wentworth has commissioned me 
to obtain some information about her. She 
knows how much Miss Wentworth owes to 
her devoted attendance, and she wishes to 
do something in return for the poor child. 
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But she must first know more about her. 
Will you kindly tell me her name and 
parentage, and on what terms she lives in 
this house ?'' 

" She is happy in having such a disinter- 
ested friend," sneered Madame de la Pefla.; 
*'but under present circumstances, the friends 
of Miss Wentworth are naturally yours." 

An angry flush rose to Carteret's brOw, 
but he answered quietly, 

" I am naturally interested in one without 
whose help I could scarcely have saved my 
patient. But just now I am simply Mrs. 
Wentworth's agent; and it is in her name 
I ask you for this information." 

Madame de la Pefia felt that her attempts 
to move him were thrown away, so she 
adopted his own business-like tone, and in- 
formed him that Marie's surname was Ber* 
trand, that her mother had been a teadier in 
the school and had died when Marie was 
little more than two years old, leaving the 
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child to the care of Madame De^rez, then 
head-mistress. 

'^And is she kept here entirely on 
charity ?" 

"No, not «itirely. Her mother left a 
small sum of money, the interest of whidr^ 
about dght hundred francs a year, is paid 
to the sdiool for her board and education/' 

" And who pays the money to you ? Or 
is the capital in your hands ?" 

" Oh I dear no. Her mother appointed a 
cousin, I believe, an Abb4 Bertrand, her 
guardian and trustee. It is he who pays the 
money." 

"And does he take no interest in the 
child?" 

"None, apparently. He calls twice a 
year to pay the half-yearly allowance, and 
inquire if the child is well. But he never 
asks to see her, and I do not diink she 
knows of his existence." 

" Can you give me his address ?" 
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" He is the cur^ of St. in the Quartier 

St. Jacques. Any one in the neighbourhood 
will show you the presbyihe. But you will 
find him a difficult personage to deal with, I 
Suspect. He is quite an original ; that, how- 
i^ver, may suit your English tastes." 

**Let us hope that I shall suit his,'' said 
Carteret, rising with a smile to take his leave. 
" It will be more to the purpose for the sue-* 
cess of my errand." 
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CHAPTER VIL 

nnHE first hour that Carteret could spare 
-*- from his professional occupations he 
demoted to going in search of the Abb^ 
Bertrand. The old woman who opened the 
door to him at first flatly refused him ad- 
mittance, saying her master never received 
visitors. Those who wished for his pastoral 
ministrations would find him in the vestry 
on such and such days and hours. At 
last, however, with the help of a trifl- 
ing douceur, Carteret persuaded her to 
take up his card, on which he had written 
below his name, "On business connected 
with Marie Bertrand." In a few minutes he 
heard the old dame's voice calling to him to 
come up, and he was ushered into a room 
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bearing a strong resemblance to a conven-* 
tual cell. The red brick floor was bare of 
carpet, except a small strip in front of the 
heavy oak table which occupied the centre 
of the room, A large book-case filled with 
folios suggestive of patristic theology, a few 
straw chairs, and SLprze-dieUj on which lay au 
open breviary, placed against the white* 
washed wall facing the window, completed 
the furniture* Above the pne-dieu hung a 
qnidfix, almost of life size, carved in wood 
and of admirable workmanship, which was 
brought out into strong chiaroscuro by the 
light falling upon it from the high caae* 
ment. 

M. Bertrand rose from the table at which, 
he was writing on Carteret's entrance. He 
was a tall gaunt man, between forty and fifty 
years of age, with strongly marked features, 
black hair streaked already with grey, and a 
worn, almost haggard expression, which told 
of inward suffering, of hard battles fought^ 
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and not yet won. The eyelids drooping at 
the comers, the compressed lips and contract^ 
ed eyebro wSy indicated a temper likely to be 
as stem to others as to himself, and his voice, 
as he addressed Carteret^ had ^e tonelesB 
monotony which tells that its calmnesB is 
enforced, not felt. He had made a slighft 
gestore of surprise on first seeing his visitar^ 

^'Is it yoiij^he said, with a ring of sarcasm 
in his voice, ''who come to speak to me 
about my ward, Marie Bertrand? She ia 
sorely not old enough yet to inspire the 
only kind of interest a man of your age ia 
likely to feel in a young girL" 

'' No, indeed, — she is a mere child, but lam 
deeply mterested in her, nevertheless. I 
come, howevOT, not on my own account, but 
on behalf of another £riend of Marie's, an 
English lady, who has an equal desire and 
more power to befriend her, and who com- 
missioned me to obtain some informatioii 
about het. Madame de la Pefia, to whom I 
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appHed in the first instance, referred me to 
you." 

" What kind of information do you want ?'* 

" I wish to know who and what her par* 
ents were, whether ahe has any relations yet 
living, and whether she has any resouroes^ 
beyond the small sum paid annually to the 
school." 

" You have at any rate the merit of not 
being diplomatic, Mr. Carteret, though you 
aire an ambassador, it appears, and I will be 
equally direct in my answers. Her mother 
was the only child of Professor Dufaure, of 
the Eoole Polytechnique. Her father,-—" he 
paused, and a dark shadow seemed to cross 
bis face ; then he went on in a voice more 
monotonous than before, — "her father waa 
Captain Am^^e Bertrand, of the old Impe- 
rial Guard* I am, I believe, her only living 
relation. Bertrand was my first qousin." 

"And, pardon me, were her paiientff 
married?" 
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** Married 1" echoed the priest, in a voice 
so loud that it startled even himself. " Yes, 
married securely enough," he added, in a 
lower tone. " You may see the register on 

the books of the Mairie of the arrondis* 

sement^ if you choose. There is no stain on 
the child's birth, as the world counts stain* 
That the marriage was an act of the blackest 
treachery to another, cast no stain upon her 
mother, and can cast none upon her." His 
last words had been muttered almost = in» 
audibly. 

** It seems strange," said Carteret, avoiding 
any notice of them, " that the child of parents 
in such a respectable position in life should 
be the utterly friendless creature she is 
now." 

" Her father died soon after she was bom,* 
He had nothing but his pension, which died 
with him. His widow obtained, through 
Professor Dufaure's interest, a place ' as 
teacher in the school where Marie is now, 
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consenting to receive a very small salary, ou 
^ndition that her child should remain with 
her. Soon afterwards Dufaure died, leaving 
his daughter all he had, — ^the few thousand 
francs which are now Marie's. Madame 
Bertrand's health was already undermined ; 
these repeated blows, and the drudgery of 
her life as a boarding-school teacher, broke 
it down altogether. Before long she followed 
husband and father ^" 

" And left you, the friend of her girlhood, 
guardian to her child," said Carteret, finishing 
the sentence which seemed to be choking 
Ae priest 

" The friend I Well, yes — ^if you will, but 
I should have refused the guardianship if I 
had had any option. I had none, however, 
for I did not know of it till she was gone. 
So I have tried to perform faithfully the 
duties imposed upon me. I invested the 
child's small capital in such a manner that it 
produces about a thousand francs a year. 
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eight hundred of which I pay to the school, 
considering that sufficient at her age to cover 
her expenses, the remainder I go on adding 
to the principal, as a fund to meet the ne- 
cessary increase of expense as she grows- 
older." 

" And you have never felt interest enough 
in her to see her," said Carteret, somewhat 
hotly ; " you have never considered that her 
mother, in making you her guardian, hoped 
to give her child a friend, a protector, not 
only a man of business ?" 

"Sir, you speak with the rashness of a 
young man. Her mother had given me 
cause to abhor every recollection of her. 
Her father had been my deadliest enemy. 
Whichever the child resembles, the sight of 
her would be intolerable. I know she is 
safe where her mother left hey. Twice a 
year I ascertain that she is in health, and' 
I take care that her future shall not be one 
of utter penury." 
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^* And of cx)urse you are not aware that 
while you held aloof the helpless child was 
sulgected to neglect and ill-treatment, from 
which she was rescued only by the kindness 
and courage of a school-fellow, and which, 
had they lasted a little longer, would have: 
destroyed life or reason, or both/* 

" What do you mean, sir ?'* thundered the; 
poiest, starting up and seizing Carteret by 
the shoulder. 

** Just what I say," and Carteret proceeded 
to relate what we already know, ending with 
the account of Constance's accident, and thef 
manner in which Marie'd devotion had roused 
Mrs. Wentworth's gratitude, and led to hi^ 
visit of that morning. 

The priest listened with grim intentness, 
then slowly relaxing his hold on Carteret's 
arm, he began pacing up and down the 
room. 

" I have been wrong," he murmured half 
aloud; "but I never thought such things. 
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were possible. Marie ! Marie ! you left your 
child to me, — ^will you ask me for an account 
of my 'stewardship? I strove to till the 
man within me, that the priest alone might 
remain. I thought to kill the pain of human 
affections by killing the affections themselves, 
and the pain has outlived all." Suddenly he 
stopped short before Carteret " Why are 
you still here ?" he asked in his harshest 
voice. "You know all you wished, what more 
do you want ?" 

" Permission to bring Marie to see you. 
I cannot but think that after the first pang 
you would be the happier for it, and I 
know what it would be to her to learn that 
there is one human being on whom she has 
arealdaim. Let me bring her.'' 

" Not yet, not yet. Some day, perhaps ; 
but tell her about me, and that if a time 
should come when she again needs protection, 
she may call upon me and I will not fail 
her." 
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Carteret felt it would be useless to press 
for more, and he took his leave at once. 
When he had closed the door the priest fell 
on his knees before the crucifix. 

"How long, Lord! how long?" he 
groaned. " I thought I had torn my heart 
from my breast and laid it crushed and dead 
upon thine altar, but it is living, bleeding 
still. Thou didst promise peace to thy dis- 
ciples, will it never come to me ?" 

And the pale face, crowned with thorns and 
drooping from the cross, seemed to answer, 
" Never, till thou hast learnt from me that the 
true sacrifice is not a dead heart, but a living 
one ; my true dwelling-place not a soul 
swept of all human affections, but one so 
filled with love that in it is left no room for 
self." 

Carteret immediately communicated to 
Mrs. Wentworth the information he had 
obtained from the Abb6 Bertrand, and in 
due time received an answer from her say- 
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ing, that after much consideration she had 
concluded that the best way of serving Marie 
was to take upon herself all the expenses of 
her education, giving her the same advan- 
tages of masters, &a, in the school as enjoyed 
by Constance, and, moreover, settling upon 
her an annuity of fifty pounds a year, which 
was to be paid to M.Bertrand, and allowed to 
accumulate with the small pittance she al- 
ready possessed, till she was old enough to 
leave school and adopt a profession or marry. 

" My first impulse," added Mrs. Went- 
worth, " was to adopt her, but the recollec- 
tion of her inferior birth and the false posi- 
tion in which I should place her by giving 
her an apparent equality with my daughter 
which could not be maintained in after-life, 
checked me, and I think I shall better fur- 
ther her real happiness by assuring her in- 
dependence in the class of life to which her 
parents belonged." 

Carteret waited to inform Marie of her 
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fanproved prospects till he had overcome his 
kritation at this proof of Mrs. Wentworth's 
narrow pride of birth overcoming her better 
feelmgs. He had read Marie's nature too well 
to feel surprise at finding her more moved 
and absorbed by the intelligence that she 
had a relation living, and by the Abba's mes- 
sage, giving her a claim upon him, than by 
Mrs. Wentworth's generosity. She was too 
ignorant of the value of the gift, or its bear- 
ing on her future prospects, to estimate it 
duly. She was deeply grateful for the proof of 
regard, but, as Carteret felt, would have been 
equally, or perhaps more so, for a more per- 
sonal though far less valuable testimony of 
it. Again and again she reverted to the 
Abb6 Bertrand, and tried the oft-repeated 
question whether she might not venture to 
go and see him. "Only think, Mr. Car- 
teret, he could tell me about my mother, 
whom I try so* hard to remember, and can- 
not." 

o2 
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But Mr. Carteret recollected the Abb^V 
expression of fierce pain at that mother's 
name, and thought it wisest to prevent an. 
interview which under present drcumstances 
might do harm, and could do no good ; and 
he contented himself with writing to the 
Abb^, to inform him of Mrs. Wentworth's 
generosity to his ward, and how and when 
the payments would be made to him on her 
behalf; and again repeated to Marie that she 
had better wait to make acquaintance with 
her new found relation, till he himself made 
some advance towards it, or till she had 
need to claim the assistance he promised. 

The remainder of the spring sped away, 
and the suromer holidays were again ap- 
proaching. Marie had returned to her place in 
the school-room as soon as Constance ceased 
to require her constant attendance, but every 
leisure moment in the day and every eve- 
ning waa devoted to her. It now became 
a question where Constance was to spend 
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the holidays, as she was unequal to the long 
journey into Normandy to join her mother 
and brother. Marie had some pangs of 
doubt and fear lest they should be separated, 
but these were entirely and happily set at 
rest by Mr. Carteret, who assured her that 
wherever Constance went she should go too, 
as she was too necessary to her friend in 
her present feeble state to be dispensed 
with. 

The joy of feeling herself secure against 
separation was great, but that of hearing 
that she was of real use to Constance was 
greater still, and made her for the first time 
in her life feel herself a creature not abso- 
lutely insignificant. The fact of her being 
inseparable from Constance was now also 
fiilly admitted by others. When Madame 
de la Pefia begged that Constance should 
be carried into her salon for change of air 
and scene, it was at once settled that Marie 
should accompany her. A carriage had 
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been hired for her as soon as she was able 
to bear the motion, and Marie was the un- 
questioned companion of her drives. By 
degrees every evening came to be spent in 
the pretty salon, where after the first Mar 
dame de la Pefia received her intimates as 
usual, taking care only to limit the numbers so 
as not to oppress the invalid ; and thus Con- 
stance met M. Lavall^e again. Carteret and 
Marie were both standing beside her chaise 
longue^ when he came in and eagerly made 
his way up to it, and both saw the flush 
which mounted to her very temples as he 
spoke to her, and heard the trembling 
accents in which she replied to his congratu- 
lations. Both were discomposed ; Marie knew 
not why, but Carteret knew only too well. 
His long attendance upon Constance had 
been but too dangerous to his peace of 
mind. The interest he naturally felt in so 
young and lovely a patient, for whom he 
had had previously a warm regard, had first 
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merged into admiration as he witnessed her 
iinfailing patience and fortitude under such 
protracted suffering; and as her unselfish, 
guileless nature, her generous warmth oi 
heart, revealed themselves more and more, 
admiration had deepened into love, not the 
less passionate because he knew it to be 
hopeless, and that in his position and hers, 
honour forbade the slightest expression of 
it. It was hateful to him to think of her 
in connexion with such a man as Lavall^e. 
He had not forgotten the suspicions excited 
in his mind by . Lavall^e's and Constance's 
manner to each other the evening of her 
accident, the first time he had seen them 
together. His distrust of the sister made 
him at once distrustful of the brother, and 
he had taken some pains to ascertain what 
sort of man this divinely-handsome singing- 
master really was. The result had been 
anything but satisfactory as regarded his 
present character and past career ; and when 
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on this second occasion Constance betrayed 
the emotion his presence excited, Carteret 
inwardly determined to take every measure 
in his power to put an eud to their acqumnt- 
ance. 

But it was easier to form this resolve than 
to put it into execution. He could not forbid 
Lavall^e his sister's drawing-room, so he 
tried as much as possible to keep Constance 
out of it. Here, however, he was baffled 
by Ms own professional conscience. It was 
clearly most desirable for the invalid to get 
change from the dull infirmary, associated 
with the long pain and weariness of her 
illness ; and till the school broke up there 
was no other room available for her use 
but Madame de la Pefia's, which, moreover, 
from its position overlooking th^ garden and 
the comfort of all its arrangements, was every- 
thing that could be wished. The cheerfiij 
little evening reimions were in themselves 
very beneficial in combating the depression 
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to which her weakness made her still too 
liable, and which retarded the recovery of 
her health, and from these Lavall^e could 
not be excluded. At one time Carteret 
thought of writing to Mrs. Wentworth to 
advise Constance's final removal from school, 
but he knew that so long as her brother 
remained at M. Jourdan's, there would be 
great difficulties in the way of her joining 
her mother, even had her strength been 
equal to the journey ; and unless he gave his 
reasons, which was impossible, Mrs. Went- 
worth would naturally think it the wiser 
plan to leave Constance where she was till 
the autumn, the time fixed by M. Jourdau 
himself for Archie's dismissal from his care, 
when they would return to England, and 
Constance would go with them of course. 

In the midst of these perplexities came a 
hasty summons to Carteret from his mother, 
to attend the death-bed of an uncle, his 
mother's only brother. He had time only to 
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tak^ a hurried farewell of the two girls, 
whose grief at the news of his departure 
almost unmanned him. He felt that he 
could exercise no further influence over Con- 
stance's fate ; all that he could do was to give 
Marie a private warning to shield her friend 
as much as possible from all excitement, es- 
pecially that of music, with a hint that Laval- 
I6e was most undesirable society for her ; to 
forbid peremptorily the resumption of the 
singing lessons, and to write to Mrs. Went- 
worth urging the necessity of speedy change 
of scene and air for the invalid, and begging 
her to consider some plan for removing Con- 
stance from Paris during the holidays, now 
close at hand, to some quiet country place 
where she could have Marie as her compan- 
ion. A few hours after the receipt of his 
mother's letter he was on his way to 
England. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

TTERY blank and dreary did the first days 
^ after Carteret's departure appear to 
the two girls. His daily visit had been 
for ten weeks the one event they had looked 
forward to until it came, and dwelt upon 
after it was over. His presence had brought 
hope and strength to the sick-room, and 

» 

cheerfulness to the long hours of convales- 
cence. Constance clung to him, as the man 
whose presence of mind and skill had saved 
her life, and on whose care she relied for 
the complete recovery of her health. To 
Marie he was not only the preserver of the 
life dearer to her than her own, but the one 
friend she had in the world besides Con- 
stance, the embodiment to her of everything 
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that was noble, and kind, and good in man, 
and her feeling for him was little short of 
worship. Constance declared, and Marie 
silently echoed the sentiment in the depth 
of her heart, that she did not know how 
they were to live without him ; and at first 
she seemed about to prove the soundness of 
her misgivings, by losing ground very decid- 
edly in the early days of his absence. 
Meanwhile the holidays had come, and the 
school broken up, and nothing was yet set* 
tied about her movements, when one morn- 
ing there came a letter from Mrs Wentworth 
to Madame de la Pefia, saying that, as Mr* 
Carteret had urged change of air for Con- 
stance, she could thiak of no better way of 
managmg it than requesting Madame de la 
Pefia to take a house in a healthy situation 
in the neighbourhood of Paris and undertake 
the charge of the two girls herself during the 
holidays. Nothing could have suited Ma- 
dame better in every respect, and Constance 
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revived immediately at the idea of a change 
to country air and freedom. A house was 
soon found at St. Germain en Laye, and 
thither Constance was removed one hot still 
evening in July, Madame de la Pefia having 
preceded her to make the necessary ar- 
rangements for her reception while Marie 
and Madame Bellot, — the good Injirmihe 
whose nursing throughout her illness had 
fiilly justified Marie's character of her, — 
accompanied her on the short journey. 

St. Germain en Laye, situated about twelve 
miles from Paris, is, without question, the 
prettiest place in its immediate neighbour- 
hood, and nothing could more strongly 
prove the innate bad taste of Louis XTV. 
than his preference for the site of Versailles, 
a dismal swamp, without a view, or the pos- 
sibility of obtaining one. It is said that the 
bad taste was aided by his dislike to seeing 
daily the towers of St. Denis, the burial-place 
of the kings of France, which are visible from 
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St. Germain, and it is conceivable that the 
idea of the possible equality amongst human 
souls beyond the grave should be distasteful 
to a monarch worshipped as a demi-god on 
this side of it. Posterity may be glad that 
he left St Germain alone, that he did not re- 
place the grand, picturesque, old ch&teau of 
Henri IV. by the florid architecture of Ver- 
sailles, nor mar the natural beauty of its 
long terrace runniag along the top of the 
calcareous cliff which bounds the alluvial 
valley of the Seiae, backed by the wide 
forest, and commanding a view almost equal 
to that of Richmond, by the stiff formal 
gardening of Lenotre. 

The house which had been taken by Ma- 
dame de la Pefia stood — perhaps it stands still 
— on the slope of the steep hill by which the 
town is approached from Paris. A broad 
avenue of lime-trees, forming an aisle of un- 
broken shade, led to a yet broader terrace 
on which stood the house. From this terrace. 
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bounded by a low parapet wall, the eye 
ranged far and wide over the valley of the 
Seine, with its vineyards and meadows and 
villages gleaming amongst the orchards, till 
forested atlastby the opposite height of Mont- 
martre, crowned by its ancient convent. The 
house itself was built against the high cliff 
on which St. Germain stands, the upper 
rooms of the three-storied building opening 
on a level with the top of the cliff. The 
large grounds around it sloped rapidly down 
from the terrace, and were laid out partly 
in flower, partly in kitchen-garden and or- 
chard, with little of art in the design, but 
with endless variety and charm as the result. 
Nature seemed to look lovingly on the spot 
for which art had cared to do so little, and 
to have poured out her gifts in heedless pro- 
fusion. Flowers and fruit in richest perfec- 
tion mingled together on the sunny terraces ; 
arched walks, impervious to light, ran up 
and down the steep slopes, leading here to a 
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brilliant little parterre, lying, a perfect sun- 
trap, in a deep hollow, there to a green or- 
chard, or further on to a still closer bower 
amongst the masses of trees and shrubs 
which clothed the cliff at the back; — "a 
verdurous wall," in which even 

** Umbrageous grota and cayes of cool recesB/' 

were not wanting, for a deep cavern, — ^how 
deep, no one knew, the gardener said, — ^ran 
into the cliff on one side of the house, half 
concealed by the tangled vegetation, adding 
the charm of mystery and romance to all 
the other delights of this favoured spot. 

" It is the garden of Eden itself," ex- 
claimed Constance to Marie, on the evening 
of the second day, after they had explored 
as much as her strength would permit of 
their new domain. As she spoke a figure 
emerged from the deep shade of the avenue 
into the sunlight of the terrace on which 
they sat, the light graceful figure of a young 
man, beautiful as Apollo, and with a tinge of 
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gold on the close curling locks, which he 
had bared as he approached them. Yes, 
poor Constance, it will be to you the gar- 
den of Eden, the Eden of young love, inno- 
cent and ignorant whence it cometh and 
whither it goeth, and here is the tempter 
who shall bring you the fatal knowledge, 
and after it the flaming sword and the 
eternal exile ! 

Little had Carteret dreamt, when he urged 
the necessity of ichange for Constance, that 
the plan hit upon would be precisely that 
which would most quickly conduce to ripen 
all the mischief he had hoped to nip in the 
bud. If Eugene Lavallee was dangerous in 
the salon of the Rue Faubourg St. Honor^, 
under all the restrictions of social etiquette, 
how tenfold more dangerous was he here in 
the freedom, the ease, the sweetness of the 
country, in the soft summer twilight, when 
his beauty seemed the human incarnation of 
all the beauty around, and the rich, tender 
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melody of his voice the utterance of the 
soul of love which lived dumbly in the warm 
fragrance of the air, in the overarching sky, 
the golden sunset, or the pale glory of the 
moon I In Paris Constance never saw him 
but in the presence of others, in the broad 
light of day, or of the lamp-lit room. At St 
Germain he never appeared till the evening, 
which was almost always spent Out of doors. 
Madame de la Pefia had no intention of 
leading a conventual life at St. Crermain, 
atid her Paris haJbituis were not slow to 
avail themselves of her permission to come 
and see her there, and enjoy the double 
pleasure of her society and of escaping for a 
few hours from the heat land pav4 of Paris 
into the delicious garden of the Maison 
Verte, as the house was called. Scarcely 
an evening passed that one or more visitors 
did not find their way there, and that 
Lavall^e should be dmoiig his sister's most 
frequent guests could excite no surprise or 
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remarks The pt^esence of others made it 
more easj'- for him to carry on his own game 
unobserved ; and there were many moments 
when they were all wandering about the 
large garden so full of nooks and recesses, 
when he could wile away Constance from 
the rest, till she stood alone with him in the 
dim twilight and forgot all the world beside 
in the joy of his presence. A better-guarded 
heart than hers might have yielded, as many 
had yielded before, to his dangerous charm, 
but Constance never thought of guard, for 
she never thought of danger. She drank 
the sweet poison as unconsciously and trust- 
ingly as she breathed the air. She never 
asked herself why when he was present the 
whole world was transfigured into a more 
glorious creation, or why 

" Nor fragrance after Bhowers, 
Nor grateful evening mild, nor Eolent night ; 

nor walk by moon 

Or glittering starlight, without him were sweet.^ 

Marie did ask herself whence the change 

p2 
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in her friend, visible enough to her, and- 
traced it to Lavall^e's influence. Her dis* 
trust of him, awakened by Carteret's few 
words of warning, was quickened by jealousy 
of the heart she felt he was stealing from 
her ; but she was too young and too innocent 
to understand the real purport of the change. 
She could only watch it in silent sorrow, 
and wonder that Constance, who had known 
Carteret, could be so influenced by Lavall^e. 
Once when Constance had shyly spoken of 
the latter, and tried to elicit from her friend 
some expression of admiration in sympathy 
with her own, Marie had blunderingly spoken 
out her feeling of distrust and disparagement 
of him in comparison with Carteret. Con- 
stance had resented it with some warmth at 
the time, and never again mentioned La* 
valine's name. This one subject, tabooed 
between them, brought a painful restraint 
into their intercourse, and Marie felt more 
and more that Constance was drifting away 
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from her to an unknown and it might be a 
perilous sea, whither she could not follow^ 
but must stand on the shore, doubly help- 
less in her ignorance of the dangers which 
threatened her friend, and of the means of 
averting them. 

One evening, as she sat disconsolately 
in her own room, thinking over all these 
things, while the others were wandering 
about the garden, Madame Bellot came and 
sat down beside her. 

"I see how it is," said the good soul, 
^^you are fretting because Mademoiselle 
Constance has no eyes or ears now for any 
one but that young freluquet^ Madame's 
brother. To be sure, he is handsome 
enough to beguile a saint ; but I'll tell you 
what. Mademoiselle Marie, if you are a 
real friend to Mademoiselle Constance, in- 
stead of sitting here with your hands on 
your lap worreting over what you can't 
help, you will give notice of what's going 
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on to them that can, and save her from the 
rum she's running to." 

"What do you mean? What tuin? 
What do you fear ?" said Marie, looking up 
in affright. 

" Why, everything, to be sure. You 
don't think, do you, that young fellow 
comes here three times a week just to purr 
round her and look in her eyes and go 
back again ? But, you poor little innocent^ 
how should you understand it, or she either, 
for that matter, for I do believe she is as 
ignorant as a baby ; only you mark this ;— - 
young girls are like peaches, if they are 
handled they're spoilt; and if they let 
itching fingers get too near them, the 
handling will come soon. Ah ! I am not 
so old yet but I can remember being youi^g 
once, and not so very long ago either,' 
added she, with a little smile, as she settled 
her cap and smoothed her apron. " I have 
had a wasp or two buzzing round me in 
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my time, and I know what they are 
like/' • 

"But what can I do? You said I 
might save her;— only tell me what I must 
do." 

"Write to her friends and tell them 
.what's going on; and don't let on to 
Madame that I put you up to it, for I 
should lose my place. Of course she knows 
all about it, for she's not one to be hood- 
winked unless she chooses, and she never 
forgives any one that stands in her way," 

" But who can I write to ?" asked Marie, 
whose mind was absorbed in the idea of 
Constance's danger, whatever it might be, 
and could take in no other. 

" Why, her mother, to be sure ! or if 
you are afraid of her," for Marie's expres- 
sion of dismay at the mention of Mrs. 
Wentworth caught her eye, "there's Mr. 
Carteret, who is as good as a brother to 
j^ou both, — a real good one he is, whom 
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you might trust even with a young girl, 
and he might hit upon something." 

Mr. Carteret I the very name brought a 
sense of help and comfort to jVIarie's heart. 
She could not face the idea of writing to 
Mrs. Wentworth, for how could she explain 
to her the danger she did not understand 
herself? But Carteret had actually foreseen 
it; he would understand it all at a word, 
and would save Constance from this new 
pern as he had done from the fire. Marie 
had already written to him once, at his 
request, soon after he went away, and had 
received a kind though hurried answer. 
She sat down at once to write again, told 
him sunply how matters stood, as far as 
she saw them, and begged for his help. 
Madam^e Bellot undertook to post the 
letter, and when it was gone Marie felt 
lighter at heart than she had done for a 
long while. 

It was an evening or two after this that 
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Lavallee, on his arrival at St. Germain^ 
found his sister waiting for him at the 
gates which opened into the avenue. 

"Why, M^anie, what has brought you so 
far out of your usual beat ?" said he as he 
accosted her and lightly kissed her forehead. 

" I must have a few words with you on 
business, Eugene; and as it is a hopeless 
case to get hold of you when once you are 
in sight of Constance, I came here to way* 
lay you." 

" Business ! I hate the word." 

" And the thing too, it appears ; for you 

are neglecting yours most woefully." 

« 

" What do you mean ?" 

" Why," she went on, using unconsciously 
almost the same words Madame Bellot had 
used to Marie, " I suppose you do not como 
all the way from Paris just to ^ filer le par- 
fait amour^ with Constance, like any shep- 
herd of Arcadia, and go away again as you 
Tcame ? Yet, as far as I can see that is all 
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you are doing, or are likely to do. Now, 
when I agreed to help you to get the girl 
and her money, you may remember that I 
attached two condition^ to my assistance; 
first, that I should be fully indemnified for 
all risks and losses I might incur in the ven- 
ture, and secondly, that no scandal should 
rest on my establishment." 

"Well, and you secured your first con-: 
dition by getting from me a bond for a 
pretty heavy sum out of my future wife's 
fortune, — ^more fool I for giving it; and as to 
the second, I am not aware that I have in- 
fiinged it." 

" No, and shall not, for I tell you fairly, 
that if you do not manage to bring matters 
to a point here, where I am not supposed to 
be on my guard or exercising the same sur- 
veillance which would be expected of me at 
home, I will not give you the opportunity 
again. I will have no elopement from my 
house, to throw discredit on my establish^ 
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ment, and frighten parents into taking their 
daughters away." 

" But devil take it, you must give a mm 
time, M^lanie 1 Do you think I can go up to 
a girl like Miss Wentworth as I woul(i to a 
grisette of the Pays Latin, and say. Made- 
moiselle, I love you, and you love rne, See, 
I open my arms, pray fall into them," 

" Don't talk nonsense, Eugene," said Ma- 
dame de la Pefia, pettishly ; "and don't try to 
make me believe that an accomplished Lov€h 
lace like yourself could not have managed 
in a month's time to carry his point with 
any woman, much more with a simple no- 
vice like that girl." 

"Ah! that is just my difficulty, Ypu 
never were a novice, M^lanie, so you are no 
judge of a girl like Constance. I could 
have brought a woman like you,-T^no, noti 
like you, for you have no heart, and one 
must have a fulcrum for one's lever, — ^but any 
woman with a heart, to give herself to me, 
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body and soul, in half the time. But that 
girl, — it is like taming a wild bird. If I 
were to put out my hand, she would take 
fright and be gone for ever, in a moment:" 

" Then lime your twigs better, my friend. 
I give you a fortnight, at the utmost three 
weeks more; if she is not yours by that time, 
good-bye to your rich English wife, for you 
«hall never see her again ;" and so saying, 
she turned down one of the side walks and 
left him. 

He walked on with a moody countenance. 
His sister had just touched the sore point 
which had chafed him for many days. Before 
Constance, the green school-girl, he was a 
coward, and he felt it. Till he saw her his 
ways in life had not made him acquainted 
with much virtue in women, and he was of 
the same school as his countryman who 
said, " Je ne crois pas au tigre^ je ne Vai pas 
VM." Where he had chanced to see virtue 
he attributed it to want of opportunity, or, 
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sts in the case of his sister, to temperament, 
for he knew that she did not resist " the 
sins she had a mind to." But Constance's 
guilelessness, her perfect purity, he could 
not doubt, and it checked and baffled him 
where conscious resistance would only have 
stimulated his audacity. He had stood 
beside her, passion throbbing in every vein, 
and had shrunk from letting his hot breath 
sully her cheek. Her hand had lain near 
his, and he had not dared to lift it to his 
burning lips. He had begun pursuing her 
for her money, and his plan had been to 
persuade her to an elopement, which, by 
hopelessly compromising her reputation, 
would force her mother into giving the 
necessary consent to their marriage. And 
now he found himself caught in his own net, 
and loving her, in his own cruel, poisonous 
way it is true, but still loving her well 
enough to make him a coward in her pre- 
sence, almost doubtful whether she loved 
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him, more than doubtful whether he could 
persuade her to the desperate step he medi- 
tated. A fortnight — three weeks I It was 
ail very well for M^lanie to talk, who knew 
nothing about the matter, but if that was all 
the time she allowed him, he might as well 
give up the game at oncie; and at one 
moment he actually turned on his heel, 
half resolved to go back to P^ris and see 
Constance no more. 

Only half resolved, however, for he turned 
again and pursued his way towards the house* 

Now, it is a note-worthy fact, and might 
be a valuable argument in the hands of 
those who seem unable quite to believe in 
God, unless they can believe in the devil 
too, that whenever a man is only wanting an 
opportunity to do a wfong or wicked tiling, 
that opportunity seems prepared for him 
just at the precise moment when it appears 
unattainable by any effort of his own. So 
it was in this instance. Lavall^e found Con- 
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staiice and Marie with some English visitors, 
Sir John and Lady Hardcastle and their 
son, country neighbours and friends of the 
Wentworths, who had come down for a 
short time to St. Germain, and having heard 
from Mrs. Wentworth of Constance's where- 
abouts, had called to see her. The special 
purpose of their visit this evening was to ask 
Constance and her friends to join a large 
party they were making up to go to the- 
F6te dee Loges, whidi was to take "place in 
a few days. 

Be it known to the ignorant reader, if we' 
have any such, that the Fdte des Loges is a 
kind of supplementary or autunm carnival to 
Paris and its neighbourhood.. Is or was, for 
we cannot tell whether amongst the many 
changes, — three revolutions, the fall of two 
dynasties and a republic, the rise of an em- 
pire, which have all taken place since the, 
time we speak of^-^it has retained its glories 
unshorn. But at that time it was held in 
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the forest of St. Germain, on the first three 
days of the month of September, and all 
Paris and its hanlieue^ all St. Germain and 
all the villages and towns around, poured 
out their population to share in its pleasures, 
including all the hackney-coaches and coach- 
men of Paris, who, — the 1st of September 
being the day of the patron saint of hack- 
Eiey-coachmen (how they got a patron saint, 
and when he was canonized, we have never 
learnt), — ^were allowed on those three days 
only in the year to pass the barriers of the 
Octroi. 

The girls were enchanted at the idea of 
joining a party to the fete, which involved a 
pic-nic and a dance on the grass; and Madame 
de la Pefia, whose appearance had instantly 
decided Sir John on including her in the in- 
vitation, graciously accepted it for herself 
and her pupils, provided Constance felt 
equal to the fatigue, which, of course, she 
protested that she did, and so the matter 
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was settled Lady Hardcastle, who knew 
Lavallee by reputation, and who was as 
much charmed by his looks and manner as 
Sir John by his sister's, extended the invita- 
tion to him also, though Madame de la Pefia 
had taken care, when introducing him, to ac- 
count for his presence there, by mentioning 
that he was her pupils' singing-master. Here 
was the very opportunity he wanted. In an 
instant he saw that what was all but impossi- 
ble in the quiet garden of the Maison Verte, 
would become practicable in the crowd and 
confusion of such a scene as the fete ; and 
that under such circumstances to separate 
Constance from her friends and persuade or 
deceive her into placing herself in his power, 
would be a comparatively easy task. 

It was arranged that the party should 
meet on the ground, a particular spot under 
the walls of the convent, around which, as 
if in mockery of the poor recluses within, 
the f!§te was held, being fixed upon for the 

VOL. I. Q 
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rendezvous. The Hardcastles, having carried 
their point, drove home, commenting by the 
way on the party they had just left. 

" I must say Mrs. Went worth shows good 
taste in her choice of instructors for her 
daughter," said Herbert Hardcastle, a young 
man of three or four and twenty. " If their 
other qualifications are equal to their beauty, 
Madame de la Pefla and her brother must 
be perfect miracles of educational power." 

" I should not quite like such a hand- 
some singing-master for my daughter, if I 
had one," said Sir John. 

'' I should very much like such a hand- 
some school-mistress for myself," replied his 
son. 

"I don't doubt you, you young scamp; 
but then she can scarcely teach you any mis- 
chief which you don't know already. The 
case is somewhat different with Constance," ^ 
he went on, turning to his wife. " Per- 
haps, my dear, Mrs. Wentworth will scarcely 
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thank you for bringing him into her society 
on the familiar terms which can scarcely be 
avoided at a pic-nic party." 

Lady Hardcastle, however, laughed at his 
scruples. She would undertake, she said, to 
protect Constance from any undue attentions 
on M. Lavall^e's part- And, after all, she 
was a mere child, and it was evident from 
his manner that he regarded her only as his 
pupiL Lady Hardcastle considered his man- 
ner quite perfect indeed ; it was so quietly 
deferential, not in the least that of a man 
who would forget his position and presume 
upon a casual admission into higher society. 
So much for the perspicacity with which we 
read each other s hearts. 
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CHAPTER TX. 

fTlHE first of September dawned as lovely 
-*- a day as the hearts of the most eager 
pleasure-seekers bent on the Fete des Loges 
could wish. The unclouded blaze of the 
sun would have made it oppressive, but for 
the soft westerly breeze which tempered 
the heat to exactly the right degree for out- 
of-doors enjoyment. Constance, who, since 
her illness, had not been allowed to rise till 
after breakfast, sent Marie to the window 
every half-hour to report on the general 
state of the external world ; and Marie re- 
turned each time with a more glowing ac- 
count of all things in heaven and earth, till 
Constance could stand it n^ longer, and 
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sprang out of bed, declaring that she must 
dress or she should work herself mto a fever 
before the time for starting should arrive. 
Alas! poor children, they little dreamt it 
was to be their last morning of light-hearted 
enjoyment. 

It had been settled that the party were to 
meet at the f^te, and a place of rendezvous 
had been fixed upon close beneath thq walls 
of the convent. There, accordingly, about 
one o'clock in the day, the different divisions 
arrived. First the Hardcastles and a large 
party of other friends, then Madame de la 
Pefia and her charges, and about the same 
time M. Lavall^e, who, however took good 
care to arrive from a different direction, and 
to avoid any appearance of belonging to his 
sister's party. Constance and Marie were in 
a state of bewildered delight at the scene 
around them, which was indeed gay and 
picturesque enough to charm more experi- 
enced eyes than theirs. The usually silent 
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avenues of the forest were lined with booths 
richly stored with every kind of ware, from 
th^ penny toy to the most elaborate and ex- 
pensive productions of Parisian taste and 
skill. In the wider spaces the great cafes 
of Paris had their representatives, under 
spacious marquees decked with flowers, and 
brilliant with gilding and mirrors. Large 
fires blazed beneath the trees, at which 
cookery of every description, suited to all 
tastes and purses, was going on under the 
superintendence of a legion of white-capped 
cooks. At every turn, the public was soli- 
cited by drum or trumpet, or grandiloquent 
proclamation, to some show concealed be- 
hind its canvas screen, — ^here Franconi's 
circus, there the Marionettes, further cm the 
female giantess, next to her a family of 
dwarfs. Then, joy of joys to the Parisian 
grisette, there was the Cours de BagvSy a 
rapidly revolving circle of wooden hOTses, 
duly saddled and caparisoned for dame 
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and cavalier alternately, each rider armed 
with ^ lance wherewith he or she was to 
bear off the ring suspended from a post on 
the outer rim of the circle. For more ad- 
venturous spirits, lofty swings offered their 

attractions, or, better still, the great double 

* 

wheel, on the connecting bars of which 
swung seats, in which a happy pair might 
experience all the sensations of a sea voyage 
without fear of shipwreck. Horses were 
picketed under the trees, and long lines of 
empty carriages and carts stretched away 
almost as far as the eye could reach. A 
dense crowd filled every space unoccupied 
by booth or marquee. Gentle and simple, 
noble, citizen, and peasant, were all mingled 
there in the equality of common enjojment, 
and the summer sunshine poured down over 
the whole, bringing out the shifting forms 
and colours in brilliant relief against the 
sombre background of the forest, or the 
d'^k grey walls of the convent, which rose 
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in the midst as a frowning rock, against 
which the waves of the living sea surged and 
fell back again, leaving its grim solidity un- 
touched. 

Good-natured Sir John Hardcastle, having 
discovered that Marie had never seen a show, 
or theatrical exhibition of any kind, at once 
announced his intention of carrying her off 
to see every sight that was to be eeen. We 
are not sure that, in spite of her natural 
curiosity, she would not rather have stayed 
with Constance, who could not risk the fatigue 
of accompanying them, and without whom 
it seemed to her impossible fully to enjoy 
anything. But her friend so strongly backed 
up Sir John's proposal, that Marie had no- 
thing for it but to yield. A shady spot on 
the outskirts of the crowd was then fixed 
upon for the trysting-place, where all should 
meet to dine at five o'clock, and the party 
broke up into ^oups, each seeking diversion, 
in its own way. 
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Lady Hardcastle took Constance under 
ber special protection, and as Lavall^e seem- 
ed to have no other acquaintance amongst 
the party, and his reputation as a singer 
made him somewhat of a lion, for which 
species the good lady had a truly British 
weakness, she invited him with a gracious 
smile to be hers and her young friend's 
cavalier through the mazes of the fair. 
Had the excellent baronet and his wife 
been paid accomplices of Lavall^e's, they 
could not have played his cards better. 
The one had carried off the only watchful 
friend who would have stood between him 
and Constance ; the other was actually throw- 
ing her in his way, and removing his greatest 
difficulty, — ^how to keep near her without 
attracting notice. Lady Hardcastle's claims 
upon his attention, her purring talk about 
operas and concerts, the fair, the dresses, 
the mixed multitude around them, was 
easily responded to, while looks and tones,. 
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unnoticed by her, conveyed to Constance 
eloquence of a very different kind, which 
filled her heart with a new and delicious 
lore all unknown to, or long forgotten by, 
her unconscious chaperon. Wherever the 
crowd was particularly dense, Lady Hard- 
castle would desire Lavall^e to take care of 
Miss Wentworth, as she could manage for 
herself, which, indeed, she was tall and 
portly enough to do with ease, breasting 
her way through the crowd like 'a gallant 
three-decker amongst a shoal of small craft. 
Her companions followed in her wake, and 
more than once Lavall^e had ventured to 
put his arm round Constance's shoulders to 
protect her from the rude pressure behind ; 
and when he whispered his apology, their 
eyes had met and she had read in his impas- 
sioned gaze the tale of love his lips never 
uttered. 

So passed the day for her in a dream of 
strange dizzy happiness, and it was fortunate 
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that no one cared to cross-question her as 
to what she had seen or observed of the 
fete, for it is doubtfiil if she had any dear 
idea whether she had been treading on 
earth or air, and seen myriads of Parisian 
badauds in holiday attire, or bright-winged 
angels thronging the seventh heaven. 

Madame de la Pefla was fully as much 
pleased with the arrangement of affairs as 
her brother and her pupil. Exonerated 
from all surveillance over the latter by Lady 
, Hardcastle's kind care, she had nothing to 
do but to look out for the best means of 
passing the day to her own satisfaction, and 
young Mr. Hardcastle had early evinced an 
earnest desire to assist her in her search. 
He had been so immediately and evidently 
subjugated by her charms, that she could 
not enjoy the dear delight of conquering 
resistance, and felt that he was too ready a 
slave to be a very glorious one ; but the lady, 
being of a prudent mind, reflected that the 
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only son of a rich English baronet, as gouty 
as he was rich, might be a very profitable if 
not a very illustrions conquest ; and though 
it had been the work of a moment to bring 
him to her feet as an adorer, it might be 
an undertaking worthy of her utmost prowess 
to convert the light courtship of a few sum- 
mer hours into a serious suit for her 
partnership through life. To this task, 
therefore, she addressed herself with all the 
consummate skill of which she was mistress, 
and which she could exert with the more 
perfect address that she brought no one 
particle of feeling into the game to disturb 
the deamess of her vision or the coolness 
of her nerves ; and she forthwith directed all 
her powers to stimulate admiration into 
desire and desire into passion, till she had 
so possessed herself of his whole being that 
he would check at no conditions she might 
impose as the price of obtaining her. She 
had played the same game once before 
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under far greater disadvantages, when she, 
a raw girl of seventeen, was pitted against a 
cautious, elderly rouJy and had won it. 
Should not she, riper now in experience and 
beauty, win it once more against the frank- 
hearted, hot-blooded young Englishman, 
who rushed of his own accord into every 
net she spread for him ? She did not ex- 
pect to accomplish much in this one day, 
though one long summer's day spent in the 
perfect solitude of a crowd might count for 
months in the ordinary intercourse of society ; 
but if she could excite a sufficiently strong 
feeling to impel him to seek her again, in 
spite of the barrier created by their respect- 
ive social positions, she would have no fear 
of the ultimate result. 

" Ah ! " she thought, with the bitterness 
which the recollection always brought with 
it, " if I had but one hundredth part of the 
opportunity which was wasted on that stock, 
that stone, that white-blooded mollusc in the 
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form of a man, Henry Carteret, I should be 
his wife before the month was out, and de- 
spise him for his pains ! While that Carteret, 
— I could almost have loved him. But now 
I hate him, and if ever I have a chance of 
wringing his proud heart, let him take care !" 
From which amiable soliloquy she turned to 
her companion with so brilliant a flush of 
colour on her cheek, with eyes so blazing 
beneath the drooping eye-lashes, that Her- 
bert Hardcastle's heart beat quicker, and a 
transient, mad idea crossed his brain that it 
was his voice whispering tender nothings, his 
look of devoted admiration, which had 
changed the self-possessed ilegante of a 
moment ago into the impassioned woman. 

" Why," said he, " do you try to assume 
such coldness and indifference, when even 
your beauty gains so much by a touch of 
feeling T 

" Why," she answered, " did the knight of 
the Middle Ages, when he went forth to 
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battle, put on his armour, and look well to 
see that there was no flaw in it ?" 

" Do you mean to imply that society is a 
warfare, in which men and women need 
defensive armour ?" 

" I know nothing of the needs of men, 
but the need of women I am sure of; and 
their armour is the reserve you object to, 
the mask of coldness and indifference which 
conceals our vulnerable points." 

" Then you admit that it is a mask ?" 

"I admit nothing," she said playfully, 
looking up at him with a smile. " To admit 
would be tantamount to taking off my ar- 
mour." 

" And to keep it on is, to my mind, a 
challenge to battle. So I take up the gaunt- 
let, and will enter the lists." 

" As you will, but what is to be the test 
of victory ?" 

" What is always the test, the surrender 
of the arms of the vanquished. When I 
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have made you lay down your armour, I 
shall l^now that I am the victor." 

" So be it/' and her calm laughing glance 
seemed to defy his utmost efforts, and piqued 
him, as she intended it should, to make the 
attempt in spite of every obstacle. 

Five o'clock saw the party assemble with 
laudable punctuality at the place appointed 
for dinner, a pleasant grassy spot under the 
trees, just sufficiently removed from the din 
of the fair to give the sense of privacy without 
which a party of true-bom Britons could not 
have eaten their dinners. There they found 
a repast worthy of any dinner-table, spread 
out on the grass, or rather on a snowy 
damask table-cloth. Sir John Hardcastle 
hed been appointed master of the revels, and 
his notion of a pic-nic was evidently not of 
the rough and ready kind. Any visions en- 
tertained by the younger members of the 
party of the delights of unpacking the ham- 
pers, scrambling after sandwiches and hard 
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€ggs, and washing the plates afterwards, 
were dispelled by the sight of the dainty 
feast, daintily laid out with all the adjuncts 
of plate, china, and glass, by the half-dozen 
servants who stood waiting the company's 
pleasure, in as stately array as if the table 
had been mahogany instead of mother earth, 
and the seats three-piled velvet instead of 
Nature's carpet of moss and turf There was 
some difficulty in arranging the order in 
which they should sit. The party was too 
large and too heterogeneous for general 
conversation, and it was clear that everyone 
would be dependent for entertainment on 
his or her next neighbour. Consequently 
there was not a little manoeuvring on the part 
of those who wished to secure a particular 
neighbour, and amongst the most active in 
this way was Mr. Hardcastle, who was bent 
on appropriating Madame de la Pefla. But 
she, aware that her forte did not lie in con- 
versation, and having moreover that profoimd 
VOL. I. R 
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respect for * Us convenances (proprieties doed 
not adequately translate the word), which is 
felt by women in general, by French wo* 
men in particular, and by those women espe- 
dally who, like Madame de la Pefia, have 
no other morality, and would be quite adrift 
as to right and wrong without such guiding 
rules, determined to elude attentions th^t 
were becoming too marked, and frustrated 
all his efforts by seating herself between Sir 
John and a young Eton schoolboy. The 
latter looked as if he would have preferred 
any neighbourhood to that of the awe-in- 
spiring foreign beauty, who spoke to him in 
a language which he afterward* declared 
could not be French, as it was entirely un- 
like anything he had ever heard at Eton ; 
but she soon released him from her oppress- 
ive attention, and devoted herself to Sir 
John, rightly judging that in her designs 
upon the son it would be no loss of time to 
begin by captivating the father. 
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^Wio is that lovely woman who is setting 
her cap so decidedly at Sir John?" asked 
pretty blond Miss Martin, who sat beside 
Mr* Hardcastle, a:nd who, accustomed to a 
good deal of attention from him, had seen 
with some displeasm'e his devotion to Ma- 
dame de la Pefia. ^^She looks like a Span- 
iaa^i. Is she one?" 

' " No, she is French, but her husband was 
a Spaniard, I believe ; at least, her name de 
la Pefia is very Spanish. But it appears to 
me that it is my respected parent who is 
making desperate love to her, not the con- 
vei'se, as you put it." 

" She is meeting him half way, at any rate. 
I never saw a more decided flirtation. Are 
you not jealotis, for I think you were the 
favoured one before dinner ?" 

"Jealous! No, on the contrary, I am 
crowing over her in thought, for she has ex- 
changed me for my father, and I have ex- 
changed her for you. Sans vanitS^ I think 

r2 
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there is no doubt that I have the best of it."* 
" /am flattered by your thinking so, what- 
ever Sir John may be," said Miss Martin, 
laughing. "I hope Lady Hardcastle will 
take the matter as philosophically." 

" Oh, her heart is wrung by my father's 
faithlessness, of course. But behold the 
effects of climate ! She is graciously accept- 
ing consolation from that remarkably hand- 
some young man by her side." 
" Climate ! what can you mean ?" 
" Don't you know that morality depends 
very much upon latitude? Witness the 
excuse of the English lieutenant to Lord 
Cochrane in Chile, when discovered in telling 
a lie: ^Climate, my lord, climate.' Now, my 
mother, north of the channel, would no more 
think of allowing a handsome young French- 
man to whisper tender compliments in her 
ear, than she would of coming down to break- 
fast in her dressing-gown and curl papers." 
Miss Martin laughed. " And who is the 
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handsome young Frenchman?" she asked. 
'*' You seem to be in luck as to the beauty 
of your acquaintances just now, for such 
la pair as he and our vis-a-vis could not easily 
be matched." 

' ^* That may be accounted for by their 
being brother and sister." 

" And what is his name ?" 

'' M. Eugene Lavallee." 

*'Andwhatishe?" 

*^My dear Miss Martin, where do you 
come from not to know Eugene Lavallee, 
the first tenor in Paris, whose voice can 
* create a soul under the ribs of death,' or, 
more miraculous still, awaken one in fine 
ladies and gentlemen ?" 

" Is he really that M. Lavallee ? Oh, do 
ask him to sing f I do so long to hear him, 
and have never been able to manage it." 

'* Well, it is rather a delicate matter to 
ask a man to sing gratis whose voice is 
worth to him £100 a night." 
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^' But if some one else would sing, thm 
he might be asked afterwards, like any ofaiiw 
guest/* ;f 

" I will see what can be done. After eH, 
dinner being over, and dessert on the tables 
or the ground, I should say, it is a good time 
for musia Ladies and gentlemen," he wei^ 
on, taking advantage of a pause in the gen^rail 
conversation to make himself heard, ''Irise-*- 
or rather I would rise if I could from this 
state of prostration, without too convulsive 
an effort — I rise, then, — ^metaphorically,-*-to 
propose that our banquet be duly and clasidr 
cally crowned with song, and that those 
who can sing, — ^which I can't, — should sing, 
and that those who can and won't be made 
to sing." 

The motion was immediately seconded 
by Sir John, and carried unanimously, and 
a glee was started with great success. Then 
one of the party. Lord Arthur Gore, was 
called upon for a comic song, which he gave 
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with an effect which convulsed everyone 
with laughter ; and at last, a signal having 
been meanwhile sent round to Lady Hard- 
castle, she asked Lavall^e if she might ven- 
ture, in the name of the assembled company, 
to beg a song from him. His eye caught 
Constance's eagerly waiting for his reply, and 
he immediately bowed to Lady Hardcastle, 
sayingy "Such wishes are commands, but 
as I am little used to ang in the open air, 
and without accompaniment, I hope you will 
not criticise me too severely.** Without fur- 
tlier preface, he began in that voice whicsh 
even indifferent listeners could not hoar 
without a thrill of emotion^ the Mrn pli) 
French balled : 

^* Oui, je douUif de Yetp^nace 
£t dn hoohear^ ei dt V$UDattr 
£t oe donte ; alEreoie wmfhuMW 
Etaii an mal de diiqiie jour, 
Cert qa'alon jlgnofilii qti*dfi Atigif 
Poomit dMocndne ytami notM, 
Maintemmt., je le nAt^ Umi e>Mng«* 
£t je cfM» k V^sHptAr^ 
Bien in** edndttii r«ni ifom*^ 
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When he came to the words ia the second 
verse — 

" Si V0U8 saviez, loreque je prie, 
Quel nom tout bas, j^aime d nommer/' 

his eyes for an instant turned towards Con^ 
stance's, who met his look and bowed her 
head to hide the crimson blush which be* 
trayed her consciousness of his meaning. 

There was a moment's stillness after his 
voice ceased, as if no one would break the 
spell of that delicious melody; and then 
came a tumult of applause and a cry of^ 
" Oh ! do ask him to sing again/* from vari- 
ous quarters ; but Lady Hardcastle felt that 
this would not be fair, and with a thousand 
thanks for his kindness, she rose and the 
party once more returned towards the f&te. 
It was now dusk, and the nearer avenues of 
the forest were lighted by festoons of 
coloured lamps suspended from tree to tree, 
the caf^s and the booths were brilliantly 
illuminated, and the aspect of the fete, so 
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picturesque by day, had become quite fairy- 
like under this fanciful illumination. 

" What shall we do now ?" was the gene- 
tal query. 

" Vom chantiezy eh bieriy dansez main* 
tenanty^' answered Lord Arthur, who was 
one of the attaches of the Embassy in Paris. 
^' Let us go to the Bal du Lis ; we shall find 
all the beau monde of Paris there.'* 

The Bal du Lis was the enclosure railed 
off for the aristocratic dancers who could 
afford to pay an entrance fee of one franc a 
head. Another enclosure, which openM its 
doors for ten sous, was appropriated to the 
tiext stage of society, of which the ladies 
were not privileged to wear bonnets ; and 
lower still was the guinguette^ restricted to 
the country-folk, the women wearing their 
bright silk handkerchiefe crossed on their 
bosoms, and the picturesque caps with wide 
flaps behind the ears, the men in long coats 
down to their heels, clumsy boots, and an evi* 
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dent embarrassment 'as to the* management 
of the chimney-pot hat wh\cfa they wore 
only on such festive occasions. To the Bal 
du lis then our party adjourned, to Lavall^'s 
great satisfaction, as there he could djs&tk 
Constance's hand in the dance, and obtain a 
iSte-h'tete without any fear of attracting 
attention. He took care, however, not to 
come forward too early, and engaged h^ 
for the third or fourth dance. 

"Constance," remonstrated ever-carefid 
little Marie, " surely you will not dance aU 
the evening? You will be so dreadfully 
tired." 

" No, no, I shan't," answered Constance 
with sparkling eyes. "Don't be so MOse, 
dear Marie. It wUl be so delicious to 
dance in the open air, and in the moon- 
light." 

Marie sighed, and gave up her useless 
opposition ; and being at that moment, to her 
infinite surprise, carried off to dance by Sir 
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John Hardcafitle himself, she lost sight of 
.Constance, and could not get near her again 
:the rest of the evening. 

Little was said by Lavall^e and his part* 
iner during the dance. The touch of his 
hand on hers, the knowledge that his eyes 
were fixed upon her, and that if she looked 
jop she would meet that passionate gaze 
which stirred her soul to its depths, were 
enough to keep her silent, and he was 
revolving the scheme by which he hoped 
that very night to make the hand he held 
his own for ever. As he was leading hey 
back to her seat by Lady Hardcastle, he said 
softly, 

" Will you give me one more dance ?" 
. " Yes, if you please." 

"The last, then^ — ^promise me the very 
last." 

"But how shall I know which is tho 
last?" 
: "The carriages are ordered at olovwii 
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Keep yourself disengaged for the dance just 
before that hour ; that will be mine." 

** Very well. But why do you care about 
having the last dance ?" 

" Because then I may hope to lead you to 
the carriage, and thus secure a few moments 
more near you." \ 

' They reached her chaperon as he spoke; 
and they parted with the formal bow and 
courtesy of the merest acquaintances. 

To avoid the trouble and difficulty of 
keeping a large party together in such a 
crowd, it had been arranged that the car- 
riages should be ordered at a certain hour 
to the same place where they had met in 
the morning, and that each division of the 
party should be independent of the others. 
Accordingly, at eleven o'clock, Madame de 
la Pefla and Marie, escorted by the Hard- 
castles, father and son, reached the ap- 
pointed spot. Sir John had found poor 
litde Marie more than half asleep on her 
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4eat, waiting her companion's return from 
the dance, and had with his usual good- 
nature taken charge of her, and declared his 
intention of seeing her safely deposited in 
the carriage. 

"You had better go at once, madame," 
he said, when they had found it. " This, 
little woman is tired out, and in great want 
of her bed ; and if you will give my son a 
lift, we will take charge of Constance and 
bring her home." 

"Ohl do let us wait for Constance 1" 
exclaimed Marie, who by no means ap- 
proved of leaving her behind. " Where is 
she ? " 

. "She was with my mother a moment 
ago," answered young Hardcastle. " Lord 
Arthur or somebody persuaded them to stop 
at Tortoni's and have some ices, and they 
will not be here this half hour at least j so I 
think, madame, you had better follow my 
father's advice, which will give me the plea- 
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sure of spending another hour in your com* 
pany." 

Madame de la Pefia, who had her own 
feasona for thinking this arrangement a 
good one, acquiesced in it with very little 
demur; and Sir John, having seen the party 
off, turned back in search of his wife and! 
Constance. He found Lady Hardcastle with 
Lord Arthur and others of the party still at 
Tortoni's, as Herbert had predicted. 

" But where is Constance Wentworth ?'^ 
he asked of his wife. " Herbert said she 
was with you."^ 

"So srhe was; but she would not have 
any ice, and was afraid of sitting in the 
open air after dancing, so she went on to- 
wards the carriages with the Martins, ex- 
pecting to find Madame de la Pefia and 
Marie there." 

" They are gone, and have taken Herbert 
with them, and I have promised to see Con- 
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Btanee home. I wonder I did not meet her 
end the rest as I came along ; but I sup- 
pose I missed them in the crowd; Now, 
my dear, the sooner we are on the move 
the better, for it is getting on for twelve 
o'clock." 

Lady Hardcastle rose at once, but when 
they reached the place of rendezvous, they 
found all the carriages gone but their own, 
and the servants said that the rest of the 
pjfity, finding it so late, had said they would 
not wait, and that Sir John and Lady Hard- 
castle would know it was all right. 

" Then, I suppose Constance is gone with 
the Martins, and they will take her home," 
said Sir John. " But it is rather annoying, 
as I promised Madame de la Pefia to take 
care of her. I wish she had stayed with 
you, or left a message with the servants/' 

Regrets, however, were useless, and Sir 
John and Lady Hardcastle got into their 
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carriage and drove home, somewhat dis- 
composed by Constance's careless desertion 
of them. 
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CHAPTER X. 



A ND where was Constance all this time ? 
-^-^ The same fatality which had made 
everything turn to LavalMe's advantage 
through the day, served him to the end, aided 
by his own dexterous management. He it 
was who had attracted Sir John's attention 
to Marie's fatigue, and had hinted to his sis- 
ter the expediency of an early retreat, with- 
out making too curious inquiries after Con- 
stance, It was he again who had suggested 
to Lady Hardcastle the stopping to eat ices 
at Tortoni's, and who warned Constance of 
the imprudence of her sitting in the open air 
when heated with dancing. She had danced 
the last dance with him, and, as he expected, 
when he led her back to her place, Lady 

VOL. I. s 
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Hardcastle, who was preparing to move, and 
had akeady taken the arm offered to her 
by Lord Arthur Gore, requested him to give 
his to Miss Wentworth, and convoy her 
through the crowd. When they stopped 
at Tortoni's, he proposed that Constance 
should follow the Martins' division of the 
party. They were mostly strangers to her, 
and would of course not think of looking 
after her movements. In the dense crowd, 
which would have made it difficult to keep 
with their party had he wished it, it was 
easy for Lavall^e, by gradually slackening 
his pace, to lose sight of them altogether. 

" How stifling the heat is here !" he said 
after a few minutes. " Why should we not 
get out of the crowd and go round by the 
edge of the forest ? We shall get on more 
quickly than by pushing our way through 
this dense mass of humanity, and shall reach 
the carriages long before Lady Hardcastle 
has finished her ice." 
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Constance, perfectly unsuspicious, and only 
too happy to yield herself to his guidance, 
to feel herself walking under his protection, 
resting upon his arm, agreed without demur; 
and turning aside from the direction they 
had been following, they gradually left the 
crowd behind them, and struck at last into 
one of the alleys which branched into the 
forest from the central space in which the 
f§te held its revels. How delicious was the 
contrast between the heat, the crowd, the 
din and turmoil they had just left, and the 
still, cool forest glade, bathed in a flood of 
moonhght! Silently Lavall^e led her on, 
letting the spell of the summer's night do its 
work. She was the first to break a silence 
which was so full of meaning that it became^ 
oppressive. 

" How beautiful this night is I" she said- 
" Look at that glorious moon, with its at- 
tendant star I" 

"I would rather look at you," replied 

82 
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Lavall^e, in a low tremulous voice- " Your 
face is more beautifiil to me than moon or 
star. I have never dared utter it yet, but 
I must speak now, or die. I love you, Con- 
stance ; I love you with such a love as I did 
not think it possible to feel. Surely you have 
seen it long ago? Surely I have not madly 
deceived myself in thinking that you are 
not altogether averse to me ? Speak to m^ 
my beloved ; or look at me--only one look, 
in which I may read my fate." 

He had stood still when he began to 
speak, and she stood beside him, trembling, 
yet A^dth a sense of delicious happiness flood- 
ing her heart. When he ceased she raised 
her eyes slowly, as if moved by an irresisti- 
ble spell, till they met his. His arm stole 
round her waist. 

"Speak to me now, dearest. Only say 
' I love you, Eugene,' and no joy under this 
canopy of heaven will be great as mine." 

*'I love you, Eugdne," whispered the 
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trembling girl^ in tones so low that he had 
to stoop to hear them, till his lips, touching 
hers, they met in that first, long intoxicat- 
ing kiss which no after sweetness can ever 
equal 

On and on they went. She had forgotten 
everything but that he loved her, and had 
told her so, and that their love was an 
avowed thing, no longer hidden as a shame- 
ful mystery in the depths of each heart. At 
last the sense of extreme bodily fatigue 
roused her from her trance. 

*^ Surely we ought to be near the car- 
riages," she said. " I am so tired, I am afraid 
I cannot walk much ftirther." 

" Good Heavens I how thoughtless I have 
been t I quite forgot where we were going, 
and I am afraid we have wandered far. We 
have lost sight of the lights. We must try 
to retrace our steps." 

They turned, but after a few minutes Con- 
stauce stopped, and said faintly : — 
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^^ I can go no further. Oh I what shall we 
do ?" And overwrought by fatigue and ex- 
citement, she burst into t^ars. 

" Constance, my beloved, for God's sake 
do not cry. I will carry you if you will let 
me. Or see, there is a carriage coming. If 
it is empty we will engage it, and it will 
take us back soon enough to prevent our 
being missed." 

The carriage being the one provided by 
Lavall^e for this very emergency, and sta- 
tioned in this spot to wait for them, was, of 
course, empty, and the driver willing to take 
them where they pleased. 

Lavall^e lifted Constance in, and jumping 
in himself, after having given directions to 
the driver in a low voice, they started at a 
rapid pace. Utterly worn out by the pro- 
longed excitement of so many hours, the 
poor unsuspecting girl sank down on the seat^ 
and in five minutes had fallen asleep, with 
her head resting on her lover's shoulder. 
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How long she slept she knew not, but 
when she awoke, chilled and confused, a 
sense of terror came over her as she grad- 
ually realized that she was still in the car- 
riage, alone in the dark night with Lavallee, 
and driving rapidly along a road which was 
perfectly unfamiliar to her. 

" Where are we ?" she exclaimed. " Sure- 
ly we ought to be tiit home ! What has hap- 
pened ?" 

" Do not be alarmed, dearest. You have 
nothing to fear. Are you not with me, your 
lover, your affianced husband ?" 

" But why are we not at home ? You said 
we should be there soon." 

It was time now to tell her the truth, and 
in his gentlest, tenderest tones, with many 
prayers for forgiveness, and protestations of 
unutterable love, Lavall^ confessed that ho 
had taken this means of securing the union 
with her to which her mother never would 
have consented, and that he was conveying 
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her to a safe refiige beyond the reach of 
pursuit, where they could be married pri- 
vately. 

" And once mine, irrevocably mine," he 
concluded, "I will take you back in tri- 
umph to your mother, who will then be 
reconciled to what she can no longer pre- 
vent." 

Had Constance been a young lady of the 
present day, it is possible that she would at 
once have accepted her lover's plea, thrown 
her arms round his neck, pronounced him 
a darling, and an elopement jolly fun. But 
she belonged to a generation more bash- 
ful, at least, if not more truly modest, 
and it was all in vain that Lavall^e 
pleaded with her and tried to soothe her 
alarm. Rudely awakened from her dream 
of love, which had indeed been little more 
than the creation of her girlish fancy, she 
saw in him no longer the demi-god of yes- 
terday, but a stranger, who was bearing hey 
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away by stealth from all she had known and 
loved, who had exposed her to her mother s 
inexorable anger, and who was going to 
seal her doom by hurrying her into a mar- 
riage which excited in her mind only a dim 
and confused dread. She sank on her knees 
before him, and implored him to take her 
back. But she too had lost the potent spell 
which yesterday made him the slave of her 
lightest wish. His arms had been round 
her, his lips had pressed hers, and the halo 
of imapproachable purity which had made 
her seem to him a sacred thing, was dis- 
pelled by his own polluting touch. He 
raised her in his arms, he pressed her to his 
heart, heedless of her feeble struggles ; he 
kissed her eyes, her lips, her cheek, her 
hair with almost savage passion, as if he 
would indemnify himself for his long re- 
straint, and poured out burning words of 
love as terrifying to her as his kisses. Sud- 
denly her struggles ceased. He felt her 
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limbs relax, and her head sank heavily back 
on his arm. He hastily drew up the blinds, 
and in the grey dawn of morning he saw that 
she had fainted away. 

It was his turn now to be terrified. He 
laid her gently on the seat, let down all the 
windows, that the cool morning air might 
blow upon her ; chafed her hands and feet, 
aUthe whUe implormg her forgiveness, and 
promising to take her home instantly if only 
she would give him one look, one word. 
But he might as well have spoken to a 
corpse. She lay perfectly motionless and 
insensible, and the guilty man felt his heart 
curdle with terror. He shouted to the 
postilion, for they had now got post-horses, 
to put them to their utmost speed, naming a 
fabulous pourboire as his reward if he 
reached the next post-house within a cer- 
tain time ; and looked with agonized anxiety 
down the interminable avenue of poplars 
which marked the road, for the appear- 
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ance of the village where first he could hope 
to get help, if help were not already too 
late. 

At length they reached it, and pulled up 
at the inn-door. Fortunately it was one at 
which the diligence from Normandy was in ' 
the habit of stopping for the passengers' 
breakfast, and as this was the hour of its 
arrival, the household was astir, and the 
landlady herself came out to receive the 
travellers. Great was the sensation caused 
by the sight of Lavall^e, whose rare beauty 
seldom failed of its effect, lifting out the 
insensible girl, so young, so exquisitely fair, 
her long golden hair, loosened from bonnet 
and comb, almost sweeping the groimd as 
her head lay on his arm. A murmur of 
admiration and sjrmpathy ran through the 
little group at the inn-door, and the landlady 
pressed forward to offer her services. 

"Show me to a room, and send for a 
doctor," was all Lavall^e could utter* 
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She led the way up a narrow staircase to a 
small, poorly-furnished room. 

" It is my own room," she said ; " the best 
I have. We have few people to sleep here 
except waggoners. Their rooms would not 
do for madame." 

He laid his still insensible burden upon 
the bed. 

" Now, for God's sake, send for a doc- 
tor ! " 

" Helas! monsieur, the nearest is ten mile? 
off, and who knows whether he will be at 
home ?" 

" But what is to be done ? I know no- 
thing about illness ; and she will die if we 
cannot get help." 

"I will send for the sage-femme in the 
village. She is almost as good as a doctor; 
and the diligence will be in directly, and I 
will send a message by the conducteur to the 
doctor at E ." 

At that moment the expected diligence 
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Came lumbering up to the door, and the pas- 
sengers tumbled out, and hurried in to the 
salh a manger^ where breakfast was prepared 
for them. The landlady met the conducteur 
in the passage, and begged him to deliver 
a note for Dr. Mounet as he passed through 

" There is a young lady dying upstairs," 
she told him, " so young, so beautiful, and 
her husband, or brother, who is as beautiful 
as she is, is almost frantic with terror and 
grief, and there is no doctor nearer than 
E " 

" Who wants a doctor ?" said one of the 
passengers, entering at that moment, his ac- 
cent and appearance proclaiming him an 
Englishman. " I am one, and ready to be 
of use if wanted." 

" Oh ! what a mercy of the good God !" 
exclaimed the landlady, '' Come up, sir, come 
up at once." 

" Monsieur must recollect," interposed th^ 
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conducteur, " that the diligence cannot wait 
beyond the time appointed for breakfast." 

" I will take my chance," said Carteret, 
for it was he ; " only have my small port- 
manteau brought in, I may want medicines 
outofit,andif I cannot go on with you, 
leave the rest of the luggage at the bureau 
tm called for." 

The landlady had already hastened up- 
stairs to announce the joyful news of a 
doctor's arrival to Lavall^ ; and Carteret 
following her, and looking through the open 
door, saw Constance, the secret idol of his 
worship, lying on the coarse chequed bed- 
quilt, the morning sim pouring through the 
uncurtained window on her death-like face, 
and Eugene Lavall^e hanging over her in 
speechless grief 

" And this is your doing, scoundrel !" he 
exclaimed, striding up to the bedside, and 
with difficulty restraining the impulse which 
prompted him to seize Eugene by the throat. 
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and toss him out of window. "You have 
killed her I" 

" No, no, she is not dead;" cried Lavallee, 
heedless of the insulting epithet addressed 
to him. " See, she breathes," and he showed 
Carteret the vapour which dimmed the piece 
of broken mirror he had been holding to her 
lips. 

Carteret took the mirror and himself held 
it to her lips, at the same time putting his 
finger on her pulse. 

" No," he said, after a pause, during which 
Lavallee had watched hun in breathless si- 
lence, " she is not dead, but you have given 
her her death-blow.'* 

" You are cruel, Mr. Carteret.*' 

" And you, I suppose, are kind !" retorted 
Carteret, with scorn. " But this is no time 
for discussion. Leave her to me now, and 
send up my portmanteau from below." 

" I will not leave her I" exclaimed La- 
vallee, passionately. " She is my own, my 
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wife, — ^no man shall take her from me ! " 
" Then death will take her, for too much 
time has been lost already. Go, sir, unless 
you wish to complete what you have so nobly 
begun, and leave this woman and me to try 
if it be yet possible to undo it." 

What could Lavall^e do but obey ? He 
left the room, almost thankful for Con- 
stance's unconsciousness, which prevented 
her seeing how he slimk away like a whipped 
hound before the imperious mandate of the 
Englishman. 

An hour afterwards, when Carteret, having 
succeeded in restoring Constance to anima- 
tion, left her in search of some refreshment 
in the salle h manger^ he foimd Lavall^e there, 
sitting with his arms crossed on the long 
table, still covered with the cfe'&m of the 
passengers' breakfast, and his head resting 
on his arms in an attitude of utter self- 
abandonment He looked up as Carteret 
entered, and his face was so wan and hag^ 
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gard, his look so fiill of misery, that eveD 
his rival felt a touch of pity. 

"Will she live?" he asked, with trem- 
bling eagerness. 

" Yes, for the present the danger is 
over." 

" Thank God !" he exclaimed, and burst- 
ing into a passion of tears, he laid his head 
down again and sobbed like a child. 

Carteret looked on in grave surprise. 

" Then you really love her ?" he said at 
last, almost involuntarily. 

"Love her I — ^what do you take me for? 
Ah! I see; you thought the low-bom 
singer could care for nothing but her 
money. But you are mistaken. It is true 
that, had she been poor, I should probably 
never have thought of her, but for many 
weeks past I have not remembered whether 
she was poor or rich, and if at this moment 
her wealth were offered to me on the one 
hand, and she without a sou on the other, 
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it is she, and she alone, I should care to 
have." 

Carteret walked up and down the room 
in gloomy silence ; then he spoke again, but 
this time with evident effort : 

" And you say she loves you ?" 

" She told me so yesterday, and promised 
to be my wife." 

" And it was with her own consent she 
came here with you ?" 

Gladly would Lavall^e have told the lie 
which rose to his lips, but Carteret's keen 
eye was upon him, and seemed to draw the 
truth from him perforce. He owned the 
deception he had practised upon Constance, 
and how her terror, when she discovered it, 
had brought on her swoon. He did not 
tell, however, of the wild recklessness of 
passion which had intensified her terror, till it 
had deprived her of her senses, and almost 
of her life. 

" And what do you propose to do now ?" 
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asked Carteret, sternly, mastering with dif- 
ficulty the indignation with which he had 
listened even to this mitigated account of 
the treachery to which Constance had fallen 
a victim. 

But Lavall^e was recovering from the 
depth of self-abasement into which he had 
been plunged, and began to resent the tone 
. assumed towards him. 
• "Before l answer any more questions," 
he said, drawing himself up, " I should be 
glad to know by what authority you ask 
them. You are neither Miss Wentworth's 
brother nor her guardian. To your medi- 
cal authority I yielded without demur, but 
if you attempt to carry it beyond your 
strict province, I warn you I shall not sub- 
mit."- 

" My authority I hold from Mrs. Went- 
worth herself. She was warned of your 
pursuit of her daughter, and being imable 
to interfere in person with the necessary 

t2 
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speed, she commissioned me to act as her 
representative, and to protect her daughter 
from you by any means I might judge ne- 
cessary. I was on my way to St. Germain 
when I stopped here this morning. And 
now, having given you this explanation, 
which you may see confirmed in this let- 
ter from Mrs. Wentworth to your sister, I 
must request you to leave this house at 
once, and cease to compromise Miss Went- 
worth's reputation by your presence here." 

" I will not I " exclaimed Lavallee, pas- 
sionately. " Curse your cold English 
blood and grand seigneur airs I They shall 
not make me give up the girl I love, and 
who loves me. Her reputation is hopeless- 
ly compromised already by last night't ad- 
venture, whether with or without her own 
consent no one will care to inquire, and her 
mother must submit to give her to me as 
my wife, or to see her looked upon as my 
mistress." 
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It was well for the speaker that Carteret's 
control over himself was of no ordinary- 
kind, or the blaspheming lips would have 
been silenced by a blow that would have 
left its mark for ever. He restrainfed 
himself, but with an effort which made 
his face almost livid, and said with icy con- 
tempt : 

"Yes, that was your noble game, to 
force the mother's hand by dishonouring 
her child I But you are foiled. My evi- 
dence will be sufficient to prove her inno- 
cence ; and you are aware that I have only 
to go before the nearest juge de paix^ and 
depose to your having forcibly abducted a 
minor from her rightful protectors, to bring 
you under the rigorous penalty of the law. 
Choose for yourself whether you will leave 
her of your own accord, or force me to this 
extremity." 

Lavall^e's momentary vehemence was al- 
ready gone, and he had sunk down again 
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into the attitude in which Carteret had 
found him. 

*' Leave her!" he said at last, — "leave 
her, the only creature I ever really loved, — 
the only creature I ever knew who made 
me believe in goodness and purity ! And 
only yesterday she let me call her my own ; 
she promised to be my wife. Have you 
no pity for her, Mr. Carteret, any more 
than for me ?" 

Carteret stood a moment, gloomy and 
irresolute; then he said, with an audible 
softening in his voice, 

" Monsieur Lavall^e, I pity you both, but 
in this case the real cruelty would be to 
favour your union. Miss Wentworth's natur- 
ally delicate constitution has been so seri- 
ously injured by her accident in the spring, 
and your madness last night has given it 
such another perilous shock, that if she 
lives," — here his voice nearly broke down, — 
" her health will always be feeble and pre* 
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carious, and she will be utterly unfit to 
struggle with even the ordinary difficulties 
and trials of married life, and much more 
with those which would be entailed upon 
her by a marriage with you, — a marriage 
which her mother would never forgive, and 
would make an excuse for disinheriting her 
in favour of her better-loved son. Poverty 
and sickness are all the dowry that Miss 
Wentworth could bring to you now ; and 
though I acquit you of any mercenary mo- 
tive in pursuing her, you may well hesitate 
before such a prospect as that." 

'' And yet you hope to marry her your- 
self," said Lavallee with a sneer. 

" I have given no one the right to say 
so," answered the other haughtily. " But 
my feelings are not in question at present. 
It would be more to the purpose to inquire 
what are Miss Wentworth's, and whether it 
is so certain that she will be willing to incur, 
for your sake, the loss of fortune and posi- 
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tion, and of her place in her mother's heart 
and home. The terror she felt last night 
by your own admission, when she dis- 
covered what you had done, and which 
must have been excessive to produce the 
state in which I found her, strongly militates 
against such a supposition." 

" Will you at least let me see her, — ^let 
me hear my doom from her own lips ?" 

" Impossible I You might as well put a 
pistol to her head and shoot her at once, as 
expose her to any fresh agitation in her pre- 
sent state. " 

" Then leave me ; — I must think. I will 
let you know when I have decided." 

Carteret at once left the room, too glad 
that his odious task was accomplished. 
Some time afterwards, as he stood beside 
Constance's bedside, he heard a carriage 
draw up before the door, and looking out, 
he saw Lavall^e spring into it, after giving 
an impatient command to the postilion to 
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take the road to Paris. He was gone, and 
Carteret uttered a thanksgiving from the 
depths of his heart, as he turned from the 
window to the still half-unconscious girl on 
the bed. 
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CHAPTER XL 

TTTE must now return for awhile to the 

' ^ Maison Verte. 

Mr. Hardcastle had insisted on accom- 
panying Madame de la Pefia and Marie 
home, though the former had wished to set 
him down at his own house, and he tried 
hard for an invitation to wait at Maison 
Verte till his father's carriage arrived with 
Constance. But Madame de la Pefia would 
take no hints on this subject, and her deci- 
sive " good night," as she entered her own 
door, left him no alternative but to depart. 
Marie was immediately sent off to bed, 
and Madame saying that she also was 
quite tired out, and could not wait till 
Constance came home, retired to her own 
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room, desiring Madame Bellot to sit up for 
her young lady. 

Accordingly Madame Bellot, duly provided 
with her knitting and her livre dhmres^ es- 
tablished herself in the dining-room, which 
was dose to the front door, to await the 
arrival of the carriage. 

At first she knitted and read alternately, 
only interrupting herself at times to grum- 
ble at the imprudence of keeping Mademoi- 
selle €onstance out so late ; but gradually 
she became drowsy, roused herself once or 
twice with a start, and at last fell off into a 
sound sleep. When she woke, she found 
her candle, which had been of respectable 
length, flickering in the socket, and she 
started in alarm on hearing the clock strike 
three. 

" Good heavens I" she exclaimed, " I must 
have been asleep nearly three hours. Made- 
moiselle Constance must have come in with- 
out my hearing her. I suppose Jean heard 
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the bell and came to the door. Well, I will 
go to bed now ; but I will just look into 
Mademoiselle's room and see that all is 
right." 

On entering the girls' room, however, she 
found Marie there alone, sitting up in bed, 
half wild with alarm. 

"Oh I Madame Bellot," she exclaimed, 
" where is Constance ? She is not in bed, 
and I have just heard the clock strike 
three." 

Madame Bellot was as much startled as 
Marie, and she began cross-questioning the 
child as to where and with whom Constance 
had been left behind. But when she heard 
that she was left under the protection of her 
English friends, the Hardcastles, her alarm 
subsided at once. 

"Depend upon it," she said to Marie, 
" they have kept her with them as it was so 
late, and there is nearly half an hour's dis- 
tance between the Ch&teau Neuf, where they 
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live, and this house. Go to sleep, my child, 
they will bring her home all safe in the 
morning." 

Neither of them had the most distant sus- 
picion of the truth, — Madame Bellot because 
she did not even know that Lavall^e had 
been of the party, Marie because no such 
suspicion was possible to a child of her age. 
However, Madame Bellot thought it right^ 
when she had seen Marie quieted down again 
to sleep, to go and tell Madame de la Pefia 
of her pupil's continued absence. Madame, 
however, adopted her suggestion about the 
Hardcastles, and having desired her to send 
Jean to the Chateau Neuf as early as prac- 
ticable, returned to her rest. It was scarcely 
as profound as she pretended it to be. In 
spite of herself she felt nervous and agitated 
at the possible results of her brother's flagiti- 
ous deed. 

She had forbidden him to tell her of his 
plan, but she had guessed the outline of it ; 
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and when, later in the morning, Jean re- 
turned from the Ch&teau Neuf, accompanied 
by Sir John Hardcastle himself, in an almost 
frantic state of alarm and self-reproach, she 
felt no doubt of his success, and was so sure 
of his being by this time beyond the reach 
of pursuit, that she readily acquiesced in 
Sir John's proposal to employ the police at 
once in tracing the absent girl. The diffi- 
culty was to give them any due. Herbert 
Hardcastle had gone to the Martins, with 
whom Constance was supposed to have gone 
home, but returned with the discouraging 
answer that they could ' give no information 
about her ; that they were not aware of her 
having joined their party at all, and had not 
seen her after leaving Lady Hardcastle and 
Constance with her at Tortoni's. The idea 
of an elopement suggested itself to the Hard- 
castles, but whom with? Except themselves, 
she had never seen any of the gentlemen of 
the party before that day. 
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" Except M. Lavallee," said young Hard- 
castle. 

" My brother I" exclaimed Madame de la 
Pefia, with well-acted horror. "Impos- 
sible I" 

"Impossible, indeed, I should think!" 
echoed Sir John, crimsoning with indignation 
at the idea. 

At this very moment arrived the express 
which Carteret had taken care to despatch 
the moment he could leave Constance's bed- 
side, with a hurried note to Madame de la 
Pefia, explaining how, where, and with 
whom he had found Constance, and request- 
ing that Madame Bellot and Marie should 
be sent off at once to join her, in the easiest 
carriage that could be procured, and with 
such necessaries as she required. He con- 
cluded by saying that, as her medical at- 
tendant, he must forbid Madame de la Pefia 
accompanjdng them, the painful associations 
likely to be awakened by her presence being 
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dangerous to his patient in her present state 
of extreme debility. 

" Henry Carteret I" exdaimed Madame de 
la Pefla, as she read the signatm'e, and 
passed the note on to Sir John Hardcastle. 
Then, as she clasped her hands over her 
face in distress as real as it had before been 
feigned, she added, mentally, "That man 
again! Is he always to cross my path 
only to thwart me, and shall my turn never 

" Mr. Carteret I" echoed Marie, who had 
crept into the room unobserved after the ser- 
vant who brought the note. " Oh ! thank 
God, then Constance is safe !" 

" Who is this Henry Carteret, whose name 
seems to create such excitement ?" asked Sir 
John. 

"There was a fellow of that name 
with me at Cambridge, who was my 
college-chum," answered his son ; " as fine 
a. fellow as ever lived, and just the man 
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to be a defender of distressed damsels.'* 
" Oh I" chimed in Marie, "he is so good, 
so kind ! There is no one like him. He 
saved Constance's life in the spring, and now 
he has saved her again." 

" Well," said Sir John, " thank G^od she 
is in safe hands, and out of the power of 
that scoundrel — I beg you a thousand par- 
dons, madame," he added, with kindly- 
courtesy, turning to M^lanie, " I forgot at 
that moment his relationship, and how ter- 
ribly distressing all this must be to you. 
Do not fear that any shadow of his guilt 
shall rest upon you. It is my carelessness, 
my unpardonable negligence, which is alone 
to blame for this catastrophe, and so I shall 
take care to let Mrs. Wentworth know. 
Let me do what I can to. repair the mischief 
I ought to have prevented. My carriage 
shall- take Marie and Madame Bellot, and I 
will go with them, to see if there is anything 
else in which I can be of use. Leave all the 
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arrangements to me, and go to the rest you 
80 much need*** 

M^lanie was only too glad to take the 
kind old man's advice, and escape to the 
solitude of her own room, while Marie 
rushed away joyfully to help Madame Bellot 
in the necessary preparations for their hur« 
ried departure. 

Late the same evening they reached the 
village where Constance lay, and their pre- 
sence seemed at once to exercise a beneficial 
influence over her. The nervous terror, 
which had been soothed for awhile when 
she found herself imder Carteret's protec- 
tion, had revived again at the sound of 
every other voice and footstep during the 
day; but it now subsided completely with 
the sense of Marie's and her nurse's presence; 
and at last, with Marie lying beside her on 
the bed, and Marie's hand clasped in hers, 
she sank into a deep and refreshing slumber. 

The next morning Carteret explained to 
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Marie how lier letter had found him just 
starting on his return to Paris, after attend- 
ing his uncle's death-bed, and that in conse- 
quence of it he had determined to go round 
by Avranches to acquaint Mrs. Wentworth 
with the state of affairs. He foimd her pre- 
paring to leave M. Jourdan's, but as it was 
impossible for her to travel rapidly with 
Archie, and dreading, only too justly, as the 
result had proved, the consequences of any 
delay, she had given Carteret the authority 
he had shown Lavall^e to act in her name. 

" Every place in the diligence and malh' 
paste was taken that day," said Carteret, 
sadly, " or I should have been at St. Grer- 
main on the 1st, and all this misery would 
have been avoided. I can only be thankftd 
now that I was not altogether too late." 

The quiet night's rest did wonders for 
Constance, and Sir John, who had taken an 
immediate liking for Carteret, was able to 
return to St. Germain with a comforting re- 
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port of her, and the hope that she would bq' 
able to bear the removal to the Maison Verte 
in less time than had at first seemed possible. 
His son volmiteered to carry this agreeable 
news to Madame de la Petla, who having by 
this time overcome her first overpowering 
sensations of chagrin and dismay at her 
brother's failure, was able to act all the joy 
that was expected of her, and to impress hep 
visitor deeply with the tenderness and deli- 
cacy of her feelings in this trjdng juncture. 
It was more difficult to act under Carteret's 
cold, keen eye, when Constance was brought 
home ; but the latter evidently suffered so 
much from her presence and the sound of 
her voice, that he was obliged to prohibit 
her entrance into the sick-room, and she was 
only too glad to be released from what had 
been a most disagreeable effort. 

Mrs. Wentworth was now expected daily, 
and Madame de la Pefia, whose presence 
was required in Paris by the re-assembling 
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of the school after the holidays, was only 
waiting, not without some misgivings, to see 
'her and deliver up her charge before she 
returned to her own house. Though Con- 
stance had not said a word on the subject, 
it was evident, both to Carteret and Marie, 
that she was looking forward with dread to 
the meeting with her mother. Nor was her 
dread unfounded, for Mrs. Wentworth, 
whose pride had been wounded to the quick 
by Lavall^e's audacious attempt, which, she 
thought, only undue encouragement from 
her daughter could have emboldened him to 
venture upon, was prepared to visit her dis- 
pleasure very severely upon her offending 
child. But the first glance at the poor girl's 
shrinking form, hollow eyes, and wasted 
cheek, on which the first crimson blush of 
shame was succeeded by an ashy pallor, 
drove every feeling of resentment out of the 
mother's heart, and she folded her child in 
her arms with deeper tenderness than usuaL 
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Archie, who had not seen his sister since the 
happy days at Lafordt, could not repress his 
astonishment and grief at the diange in hef 
appearance, and alarmed Marie by pouring 
them out to her. Marie had quickly fallen 
into the habit of performing for him all the 
littJe services he was in the habit of receiv- 
ing from his mother, who was now in con- 
stant attendance upon Constance, and, till 
the latter was able to leave her room, she 
was the constant messenger between brother 
and sister, and soon became as indispensable 
to the one as to the other. 

Mrs. Wentworth had fully intended to 
pour out on Madame de la Petla all the in- 
dignation which had been averted from 
Constance, but that lady met her with such 
well-acted humiliation and distress at her 
brother s iniquity, and Sir John Hardcastle 
so fully redeemed his promise of exonerat- 
ing her from all blame at his own and Lady 
Hardcastle's expense, that at the end of the 
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interview Mrs. Wentworth inot only de- 
clared herself satisfied, but promised that 
what had happened should not interfere 
with her recommending the school in the 
Bue St Honor^, should the occasion arise. 
For her own and Constance^s sake, as weU 
as Madame de la Pefla's, she was anxious 
to bury the past in oblivion. Of course, 
Constance would not return to school, but 
that she would not have done under any 
drcumstances, now that her mother was 
able to have her at home. 

" But Marie, I suppose, will return with 
me ?" asked M^lanie, who was to leave the 
next morning, and who, feeling sure that it 
was through Marie^fi^ agency that Mrs. 
Wentworth had received warning of La- 
valla's proceedings, was looking forward to 
wrei&ing upon the defenceless child the 
spite she was obliged to suppress towards 
others. 

Mrs. Wentworth, however, did not se^ 
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her way at present to separating Marie from 
her children. Archie, on the subject being 
mooted before him, had declared that he 
could not do without Marie, now that his 
mother was so much with Constance, and 
Constance had turned so pale, and shed 
such piteous tears at the idea of the separa- 
tion, that Mrs. Wentworth told Madame de 
la Pefia that, for the present, at least, Marie 
must remain with them. She also retained 
Madame Bellot, to whose attendance Con- 
stance had become so aceustomedy and 
whose skill as a nurse was so valuable in 
her daughter's present state, that she could 
not part with her. So it was quite alone 
that Madame de la Pefia left St. Germain 
the next morning, and the handsome gra- 
tuity with which Mrs. Wentworth had tried 
to soften her disappointment was little com- 
pensation for the failure of the ambitious 
schemes with which she had arrived there. 
A more substantial consolation awaited her 
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in the discovery that the only other occu- 
pant of the coupS of the diligence, when it 
picked her up at the gate of the Maison 
Verte, was Mr. Herbert Hardcastle. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

11 TARIE'S sensations, when she saw Ma- 
-^'-*- dame de la Pefla depart alone, and 
felt herself relieved from the dread which 
had been hamiting her with ever-increasmg 
terrors as the time drew near, of returning 
to school without Constance, are not to be 
adequately described in words. To Mrs. 
Wentworth, of whom she still stood in 
great awe, she showed her feelings only by 
kissing her hand again and again with 
something of the submissive, silent gratitude 
of a dog, but she indemnified herself for 
her restraint in that quarter by hugging 
Constance till the latter laughingly begged 
for mercy, and she tripped about Archie's 
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room with a demeanour so unUke her usual 
stilly mouse-like ways, that he declared she 
was suddenly possessed by some elf or 
fairy. We suspect that she would have 
liked to hug him, and Mr. Carteret too, but 
her timid, retiring nature coidd not be so 
far carried out of itself even by her exceed- 
ing great joy. 

Constance also seemed to revive at this 
time. She left her room, and came down 
again to Archie's and the drawing-room for 
a little while in the day ; and a faint colour 
woidd return to her cheek, and her eye 
would brighten as she spoke of returning 
home, described the beauties of Wentworth 
Grange to Marie, and anticipated the delight 
of showing it to her. 

" For you are one of us now," she said^ 
^' and we shall never be separated again ;" 
a speech which brought upon her a repeti- 
tion of Marie's rapturous embraces. But 
she shrank with invincible repugnance from 
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going out of doors. She had never named 
Lavall^e even to Marie, nor alluded to the 
events of that fatal night ; but it was clear 
to those who WAtched her that her mind 
dwelt but too often on her brief dream of 
love, and that every association connected 
with it gave her exquisite pain. And there 
was not a spot in that garden which had not 
some such association, and where the recol- 
lections she was striving to banish would 
not inevitably force themselves upon her. 
Carteret, guessing the cause of her aversion 
to the garden, had proposed her trying the 
carriage. He was anxious to see how she 
bore the air and the motion before he 
sanctioned her undertaking the journey to 
England, which all were now looking 
forward to with such impatience. But she 
seemed to dislike the idea of the drive even 
more than the garden. The last time she 
had driven for pleasure had been the morn- 
ing of the f(&te, and she turned pale and 
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Bhivered at the very sight of the carriage as 
it came up to the door. 

At last one beautiful evening Marie suc- 
ceeded in coaxing her out on the terrace. 
They sat down on the low parapet wall, 
and Constance silently gazed on the fair 
scene before them. It was little changed 
siijce she had first looked upon it with such 
delight a few weeks ago. No touch of 
autumn was yet visible upon the foliage. 
The silvery Seine flowed on as bright in 
the sunlight of September as in that of 
July, but from the vineyards immediately 
below the garden rose the joyous hum of 
the grape-gatherers announcing that the 
vintage had begun. The air was still as 
warm and as laden with the scent of 
flowers. Only she, the fair young human 
flower, drooped her head, faded ai^d 
changed where all else remained the same. 
Long and silently they sat there, Con- 
stance's eyes wandering over the scene, and 
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still filling with the large tears which 
dropped one by one on the hands that 
Marie had clasped round her waist. At 
length she said wearily^ 

^^ Let us go in, Marie ; and do not ask 
me to come into the garden again." 

They rose and turned towards the house. 
At that moment a young man came ojit 
of the deep shadow of the avenue into 
the sunlight, and advanced towards them. 
Ad Constance caught sight of him she 
uttered a faint cry, — Lavall^e seemed to 
rise before her in all his radiant beauty, 
as he had done that first evenii^ of his 
appearance there. She tottered and would 
have fallen had not Marie supported her 
till Carteret, for it was he, had come to 
her assistance ; and once more he carried 
her an unconscious burden to her bed. 

From that day every sign of improve- 
ment vanished, and she drooped more and 
more. The journey to England was again 
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ft&d again delayed, till at last it ceased to 
be fipoken of, all feeling, though none had 
courage to say it, that for Constance one 
journey alone was now possible, — ^the jour- 
ney to " that bourne from whence no travel- 
ler returns." 

Mrs. Wentworth, whose former compara- 
tive indifference to her daughter had been 
succeeded by feverish solicitude, sent for 
the most eminent physicians from Paris, and 
put every resource of her great wealth at 
their disposal. Every appliance that inge- 
nuity could devise to relieve the weariness 
or alleviate the pain of the sick girl was 
lavished upon her ; and Carteret, ^ho had 
given up every other engagement to watch 
over the life in which his happiness wa^ so 
hopelessly bound up, was at hand, day and 
night, to watch » every symptom and direct 
with the skill of the physician the devoted 
tenderness of her nurses. But in vain : no 
human love or skill could give strength to 
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the feeble heart, or restore the vital power 
which was ebbing away. She herself was 
the first to speak of what lay on the hearts 
of all, 

" It is no use, mamma," she said one day, 
as her mother spoke of calling in another 
physician. " I should like to live now that 
I see you love me so dearly, and to be able 
to do something for you and Archie, but I 
feel that I cannot. And, after all, I should 
always have been a poor creature. Marie 
will be a better daughter and sister than I 
could ever be." 

" My child, my child I do not speak so. 
Marie can never be to us what you are." 

" Yes, she will, mamma, if only you will 
let her. Do let her, dear, dear mamma, 
for my sake I" 

^' For your sake, I will do anything," said 
Mrs. Wentworth ; and Constance threw her 
arms round her mother's neck, and mother 
and child mingled their tears and kisses. 
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At this moment Carteret came in, and 
Mrs. Wentworth, who was almost choked 
by the emotion she had been suppressing as 
much as she could for fear of agitating Con- 
stance, silently shook hands with him and 
left the room. He took the place beside 
Constance her mother had just quitted, and 
began feeling her pulse ; but she gently with- 
drew her hand. 

" Don't be my doctor just now," she said, 
with an attempt at a smile. " I want you 
to be my friend." 

" Am I not always your friend ?" 

" Yes, always ; my best friend, and that is 
why I want to speak to you, to ask you what 
I could not ask anyone else in the world ? " 

" What is it ?" asked Carteret, dreading 
what her question might be. 

It was startlingly different from the one he 
expected. '■ Have you ever seen him since 
that day?" she whispered, her pale cheek 
flushing crimson as she spoke. 

VOL. I. X 
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Carteret's brow darkened, and he hesi- 
tated for a moment before answering ; but 
he could not redst her pleading look. 

" Yes, several times.'' 

"When? How?" 

" I have met him on the road, and he has 
come to my lodgmgg to inquire after you." 

" And is he very unhappy ?" 

" Yes, as he ought to be ;" and Carteret's 
voice became hard and stem as that of 
doom. 

"He is not so much to blame as you 
think. It was partly my own fault. I let 
him believe that I — ^loved him." 

"And you did not?", asked Carteret, 
eagerly. 

"I do not think I have strength to love- 
any one rightly," she sadly answered. " I 
did not love my mother well enough to re- 
fiiae to listen to him ; and I did not love him 
well enough to be able to forget her. I am 
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too weak for good or ill, and I am glad to 
die and be at rest" 

Carteret was silent. Her words pierced 
him to the heart, but they were only too 
bitterly true, and he could not contradict 
them. 

" Why have I loved her," he thought to 
himself, " this poor weak girl, so unlike the 
ideal I had formed of the woman who 
should be my wife, a woman strong to love, 
to hope, to endure, as I to will and to do ? 
What help, what strength, even of affection, 
could I look for from this fragile reed, 
bending under the lightest breath? And 
yet I love her — God, how I love her ! 
and I would give my best hope in life to dare 
to tell her so with honour !" 

" You are not angry with me ?" said the 
unconsdons object of his passionate thoughts, 
as she watched the gloomy expression of 
his face. 

" Angry! how could I be angry with you?" 

x2 
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" Then, will you do something for me ?" 
'^ 'Anything in the world that man can do.^ 
" Will you — " she hesitated, then went on 
in a hurried, trembling voice — "will you 
take him a message from me ?" 
" Constance 1 Miss Wentworth 1" 
" It is a message from my death-bed, you 
know. You may wait to give it to him till 
I am dead, if you like. But I want him to 
know that I do not reproach him ; that I 
blame only my own weakness for what has 
happened, and that I wish him to be happy 
— and good, for my sake. WiU you tell 
him?" 

Carteret pressed the pale thin hand she 
held out to him between both of his. 

" I will," were the only words he could 
utter ; but as he left her he reflected with 
grim satisfaction that such a message, given 
at such a time, would, if Lavall^e had a 
heart of flesh, inflict upon him torture as 
keen as the knife of the executioner. 
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The inevitable end came at last It was a 
still, mild evening towards the end of 
October. The weather had been grey and 
cloudy all day, but towards sunset the mists 
had parted, and a bright gleam broke out 
in the west, edging with intense light the 
fringe of cloud above, and tinting with gold 
the windings of the river which carried a 
glory into the fading autumn landscape. 
Constance had begged to have her couch 
wheeled near the window, that she might 
look out once more, she said, on this beau- 
tiful world. 

" Do you feel worse this evening ?" asked 
Marie, anxiously. 

" No, — ^better, dearest; for it is better for 
me to go than to stay, and I think I am 
going soon." 

"Let me call Mr. Carteret. He may 
give you something to strengthen you." 

"Yes, call him, and call mamma too. 
I want to say something to her, and to you." 
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Marie sent Madame Bellot in search of 
Mrs. Wentworth and Carteret. She herself 
would not lose one living moment of the 
few left to her. Carteret came first. 

" Oh ! Mr. Carteret," she exclaimed, run- 
ning to him, the tears streaming down her 
cheeks, "she says she is going. Oh! do 
something, do something; do not let her go!'* 

Carteret went up to the couch and took 
the hand Constance held out to him with a 
faint, sweet smile. He had fought hard to 
man himself against this hour which he had 
long known to be inevitable. Now it was 
come, and how would he bear it? He 
placed his finger on the fluttering pulse, but 
he could not utter the sentence which Marie 
awaited in breathless dread. Mrs. Went- 
worth came in at that moment, and as her 
eye met his, she read its expression at once. 
So they stood aroimd the dying girl, speech- 
less, motionless, all skill, all love powerless to 
arrest the swift, silent change which was 
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bearing her away from them to the unfathom- 
able mystery of death. 

She was the first to break the silence. 

"Mother," she said, "I am going, and 
you and Archie will miss me, I know." 

" My darling child I" 

" Dear mother, it has been such a com- 
fort to feel that you loved me. Some time 
ago you said you would do anything for my 
sake ; and now I want you to make me a 
promise." 

" What is it, love ? Whatever I can do 
you know shall be done." 

" Mother, Marie has been a sister to me ; 
promise me that you will let her be a daugh* 
ter to you, a sister to Archie. She is better 
than I am ; she will fill my place better than 
I ever could. Keep her with you; — ^promise 
me never to let her leave you." 

" My darling, I promise. She shall never 
leave us, and I will love her as your legacy, 
for your sake." 
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" Thank you, dear, dear mother ; and you, 
Marie, will you be to them what I ought to 
have been? Will you promise never to 
leave them ?" 

Marie lifted her pale tear-stained face 
from the bed-clothes in which it had been 
buried, and with a strong effort controlled 
the convulsive sobs which shook her frame. 
Then she spoke in her own low, silvery 
voice. 

" Constance," she said, " I owe you every- 
thing. But for you. I should be dead, or an 
idiot. I would have given my life for yours 
if I could ; I will give it to them. I will love 
and serve them, as I would have loved and 
served you, and I will never leave them till 
they tell me to go. May God help me to 
keep this promise !" 

It was a solemn vow, — ^the dedication of a 
life in the sight of heaven, uttered, indeed, 
by a chUd, but with no childish purpose in 
the clear, steady voice, the face calm and 
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almost rigid in the intensity of its earnestness.. 
Carteret listened with an involuntary shiver, 
a wish to arrest on her lips the words which 
might one day chain her living heart as 
with a bond of iron, eating into its very core. 
Not so Constance, whose face was irradiated 
with a smile like sunlight. 

" Now I am happy," she said softly — " so 
happy I Kiss me, Marie. Kiss me, mo- 
ther, dear mother, afid loss each other, that 
I may feel that you are really mother and 
daughter." 

They kissed her, with what aching, yearn- 
ing tenderness let those tell who know what 
such kisses are ; and then Mrs. Wentworth 
took Marie into her arms, and folded the 
now sobbing child to her breast with mo- 
therly affection. 

Constance lay still a little while ; then she 
said, " Where is Mr. Carteret ?" 

"I am here," answered he, coining for- 
ward and taking her hand. 
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" Thank you a thousand times for all 
you have done for me, — ^for saving me, 
— twice, and forgive me all the pain and 
trouble I have given you.'^ 

He could not speak, but he stooped dowa 
and kissed with passionate devotion the 
hand he held. 

The sun was sinking on the horizon, and 
with the shadows of evening over the land- 
scape, the shadow of a * longer night drew 
over the dying girl's face. 

" It is getting dark," she said, " but I am 
not afraid." Her voice had sunk to a whis- 
per. " Marie, will you repeat my favourite 
psalm ?" 

Once more Marie choked down her sobs, 
and repeated, 

" ^The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want ; He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures ; He leadeth me beside the still 

waters Yea, though I walk through 

the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear 
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no evil, for Thou art with me ; Thy rod and 
Thy staff they comfort me.' " 

The strangely sweet tones rose in the 
hushed chamber, "a soft and solemn breath- 
ing sound," and seemed to lull the depart- 
ing spirit to perfect repose. 

"She is asleep," whispered Mrs. Went- 
worth to Carteret. 

-He bent over the pale, sweet face on 
which rested the last glow of the setting 
sim, making her golden hair to shine as a 
halo aroimd her. 

" Yes," he said at length ; " she is asleep, 
but we shall not behold her waking," 

He led Mrs. Wentworth from the room 
when her first burst of anguish had sub- 
sided, and desired Madame Bellot to carry 
away Marie; then he returned to it alone, 
and kneeling down beside the corpse, he 
pressed on the marble brow, damp with the 
dews of death, his first and last kiss of 
love. 
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A few days later Constance's bier was 
borne along the lime-tree avenue on its way 
to its far-distant resting-place in the home of 
her fathers ; and the leaves, which in their 
summer freshness had waved over her short 
dream of love and joy, now fluttered down, 
sear and yellow, on her coflin. As the 
moumfril procession passed out of the gates, 
a man wrapped in a large cloak, and with 
his hat drawn down over his brows, leant 
against one of the stone-pillars, and watched 
it with wild and himgry eyes. When the 
iron gates clanged to behind it, he started 
with a cry of anguish. 

" Closed — closed for ever 1" he muttered, 
and clasping his hands wildly over his head, 
he staggered down the road after the 
hearse. 

The next morning all Paris was startled 
by the news that its pet singer, its priceless 
tenor, the curled darling of every salon 
where music and beauty were held in 
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honour, had been found dead in his bed, 
with an empty phial of laudanum in his 
hand. Fortunately for her reputation as a 
woman of sensibility, it did not bear the 
epitaph pronotmced over him by his only 
sister, in the single word, " Imbecile I" 
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